GALLEY  SLAVES 


WITH  ACHING  BODIES  stung  by  a 
whip-lash,  the  galley  slaves  forced  their 
clumsy  boats  along.  A tragic  picture! 

And  to-day,  by  contrast,  the  electric  motors  of 
one  American  electric  ship  have  the  combined 
energy  of  a million  men  and  drive  thousands  of 


tons  of  steel  through  the  water  at  amazing  speed- 
Electric  motors  are  modern  slaves  that  shoulder 
the  hard  tasks  of  life,  moving  materials,  speeding 
machinery,  lifting  burdens  from  the  backs  of  men. 

On  sea  or  land,  in  industry,  at  home  or  on  the 
farm,  electricity  is  the  great  civilizer. 


Three  hundred  galley  slaves,  pulling  hard  on  the  oars,  could  generate 
power.  Yet  one  G-E  thirty-horsepower  motor  would  have  moved  the 
ship  faster.  There  are  General  Electric  motors  that  wash  and  iron  clothes; 
that  sweep  floors;  that  turn  tiny  lathes  or  mighty  machinery.  Look 
for  the  G-E  emblem  on  electric  equipment — it  is  a guarantee  of  service. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  Shack  On  Black  River 

[The  “Y”  shack  on  Black  River,  made  possible  last  year,  by  the  gift  of  $1,000  by 
William  D.  Westervelt,  ’71,  the  free  use  of  the  land  by  Dr.  John  Barnard,  ’98,  and  the 
cooperation  of  Frank  Tobin,  has  been  a much  used  building  since  its  erection.  It 
has  bunk  space  for  20  men  and  ample  provision  for  cooking.  Boys  sign  up  in  ad- 
vance for  its  use  and  every  week-end  finds  a gang  out  there  making  merry.  During 
the  Christmas  holidays  some  of  the  students,  who  couldn’t  get  home  made  the  shack 
headquarters  for  a number  of  days  of  skating,  skiing  and  coasting.] 
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One  hesitates  to  repeat  that  trite  statement  that  a 
college  commencement  is  not  the  ending  but  really  just  the 
beginning  of  one’s  education.  Yet  some 
A TRITE  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  from 
BUT  TRUE  time  to  time  to  spur  us  on  to  a continuance 

SAYING  of  some  formal,  or  at  least  planned,  edu- 

cational development.  We  are  learning 
considerable  these  days  of  adult  education.  We  are 
already  familiar  with  evening  classes  in  high  schools, 
Christian  associations,  community  organizations;  and  ex- 
tension courses  offered  by  the  universities;  and  the  mail 
courses  by  correspondence  schools.  Now  comes  Presi- 
dent Little  and  Alumni  Secretary  Shaw  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  with  a plan  for  an  Alumni  University. 

They  propose  a closer  working  relationship  between 
the  faculty  and  the  alumni  to  the  end  that  both  shall 
be  benefited.  Details  are  lacking  as  yet,  but  here  is  an 
idea  that  has  infinite  possibilities,  and  the  authorities  at 
Michigan  are  taking  hold  of  it  with  vigor. 

Should  a college  wash  its  hands  of  its  students  upon 
commencement  day?  Should  the  young  graduate  sing, 
“good-bye  teacher,  good-bye  school”  and  the  rest  of  the 
ditty  with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar?  Or  is  there 
a mutual  obligation  that  should  carry  on  through  the 
years?  Ought  a college  systematically  assist  its  alumni 
in  a continuing  education?  To  what  extent  does  the 
alumnus  owe  a debt,  financial  and  moral  to  his  alma 
mater? 

These  seem  pertinent  questions  to  the  authorities  at 
Michigan,  and  we  shall  watch  them  work  out  their  answers 
with  interest. 

Possibly  there  may  come  suggestions  of  something 
more  that  can  be  done  within  the  Oberlin  family.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Annual  Reports  of  Oberlin  have 
carried  lists  of  Advisory  Committees.  How  many  of  them 
have  ever  functioned?  We  know  one  that  has,  and  a cer- 
tain Oberlin  department  has  profited  accordingly.  Have 
we  alumni  commenced  to  render  anywhere  near  the  serv- 
ice, outside  of  financial,  that  we  might  to  our  alma  mater? 
In  turn,  have  we  at  all  received  from  her  the  continued 
service  that  she  undoubtedly  would  give  for  the  asking 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  a column  of  Suggested  Read- 
ing. It  may  be  a start,  or  a further  step,  in  the  direction 
just  indicated.  Department  heads  have 
DO  YOU  WISH  been  invited  to  contribute  monthly  to 
SUGGESTED  this  column.  The  response  has  been 

READING  ? ready  and  hearty.  Will  you,  the  read- 

er, make  use  of  such  a column?  Its 
continuance  will  depend  upon  your  response. 

Professor  Wooster  has  gone  further  than  merely  sug- 
gesting a book;  he  invites  all  interested  to  write  his  de- 
partment for  any  assistance  that  its  members  can  render. 
Will  you  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  you? 

Have  you  any  suggestions  of  your  own  as  to  how  the 
Alumni  Association  or  the  College  may  serve  you  in  this 
or  any  other  way?  This  Alumni  Association  is  yours.  Its 
Secretary  and  other  officers  invite  an  expression  of  your 
ideas.  We  can  be  the  more  effective  of  we  know  what  you 
believe  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Association  and  the 
College. 


The  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  whose  editorials  are 
always  worth  quoting,  treats  in  a recent  issue  a subject 
that  we  touched  on  in  our  February  issue.  We  quote: 

"In  a recent  address  before  the  University  club  of 
Boston,  President  Ernest  M.  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege made  a comprehensive  and  stim- 
THE  COLLEGE  ulating  statement  of  the  aims  of  liberal 
AND  A education,  especially  in  the  traditional 

LIFE  CAREER  four-year  college.  He  dealt  fully,  in 

passing,  with  the  views  expressed  not 
long  ago  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Barron,  editor  of  the  Boston  News 
Bureau,  who  told  an  audience  of  Boston  business  men  that 
New  England  was  suffering  from  the  unpractical  and 
bookish  character  of  college  education,  and  Boston  busi- 
ness in  particular  from  the  way  in  which  Harvard  was 
diverting  the  interest  and  energy  of  young  men  into  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  President  Hopkins  made  it  clear  that 
the  aims  of  the  college  are  strictly  non-vocational  and 
that  any  attempt  to  develop  the  college  curriculum  under 
the  influence  of  business  and  its  needs  would  destroy  the 
essential  character  of  college  education  in  this  country. 

“In  1910  President  Eliot  delivered  an  address  called 
‘The  Life-Career  Motive  in  Education,’  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  the  desire  to  prepare  for  a career  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  forces  that  impel  students  to 
‘scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days.’  He  did  not  urge, 
however,  that  the  college  be  made  vocational,  or  even  pre- 
vocational;  and  his  record  as  president  testifies  that  he 
never  meant  it  to  be  so.  There  is  probably  no  way  to  keep 
students  from  choosing  their  courses  in  college  in  view 
of  their  vocational  purposes,  when  they  have  any,  but  it 
would  be  unfortunate  to  let  the  vocational  purposes  of 
students  or  of  business  men  become  the  guiding  influence 
of  the  college  in  its  offering  of  instruction  or  in  its 
arrangement  of  courses  into  curricula.  Students  who  are 
really  'college-minded’  have  enough  intellectual  curiosity 
to  set  their  interest  in  a career  aside,  or  at  least  give  it 
only  secondary  attention,  while  they  pursue  other  and 
less  personal  objects.  President  Hopkins  calls  that  col- 
lege good  that  ‘develops  mentality  to  a point  where 
it  can  seize  on  the  best  that  has  been  acquired  in  the 
field  of  knowledge  in  ages  past  and  ....  project  itself 
intelligently  and  purposefully  into  the  unconquered  realm 
where  new  knowledge  may  be  found.’  This  is  something 
very  different  from  training  boys  to  earn  a living.  Dr. 
Hopkins  admits  that  good  colleges  are  not  likely  to  be 
popular,  nor  to  escape  criticism  from  conservative  minds!” 

Dean  of  Men  Edward  F.  Bosworth,  in  speaking  before 
the  Alumni  Council,  February  22,  made  it  clear  that  there 
is  an  unmistakable  need  for  dormi- 
FIGURES  PROVE  tories  for  men  on  the  Oberlin  cam- 

NEED  OF  pus.  He  gave  figures  showing  that 

NEW  HOUSING  only  a little  over  half  the  men  are 

FOR  MEN  now  living  in  groups  of  seven  or 

more.  Only  three  places  contain 
over  twenty  men,  the  Men’s  Building,  Council  Hall,  and 
the  Abbey,  a private  dormitory;  the  first  named  caring 
for  111  and  the  second  for  47.  He  stated  that  102  men 
live  singly  and  25  others  out  of  town. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


A Space  Filler 


I should  be  sorry  to  have  my  readers  suppose  that  my 
lapsing  into  verse,  on  one  or  two  occasions  of  late,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  I fancy  myself  as  a verse-maker,  or  that 
I aspire  to  follow  where  Mr.  Ted  Robinson  and  Mr.  Don 
Marquis  lead  the  way.  No,  the  explanation  is  that,  now  and 
then,  when  the  hour  of  publication  strikes,  I find  myself, 
because  of  illness  or  for  other  good  reasons,  quite  barren 
of  invention  with  which  to  fill  this  page.  And  so,  in  des- 
peration, I exhume,  from  the  storehouse  where  they  lie 
with  other  offspring  of  my  shortwinded  and  anaemic 
muse,  these  poor  fruits  of  my  brief  Arcadian  dalliance. 


They  are  merely  fillers.  They  do  not  ask  for  praise.  As 
Virgil  said  to  Dante  in  Hell,  “ Look  and  pass.” 

The  original  of  the  following  verses  has,  I think,  a 
certain  charm,  but  a charm  that  I have  vainly  tried  to 
capture.  It  is  the  charm  of  Latin  sentiment,  always  gay 
and  sophisticated  and  cynical.  The  allusion  in  the  third 
stanza  to  the  famous  scene  of  Pellias  et  M&lisande  illus- 
trates it.  As  to  the  last  lines  I am  in  doubt.  Are  they 
dramatic — marionettic — merely,  or  have  they  a profound, 
if  cynical  significance — the  significance,  say.  of  Bottom  and 
Titania,  with  the  parts  reversed? 


DIALOGUE  OP  MARIONETTES 

(From  the  Italian  of  Sergio  Corazzini) 

“Why,  0 why,  my  little  queen, 

Will  you  let  me  die  of  cold? 

The  king  sleepeth.  I might  almost 
Be  so  bold 

As  to  sing  a little  rhyme. 

He  won’t  hear  it.  0 permit  me 
On  your  balcony  to  climb.” 

“Out,  alas,  my  gracious  friend! 

’Tis  of  pasteboard.  ’Twill  not  bear. 

Would  you  have  me  headless  end?” 

"Little  queen,  I pray  you,  free 

Those  long  locks  of  golden  hair.” 
“Poet,  don’t  you  see 

That  the  locks  which  please  you  so 
Are  of  tow?” 

“Oh,  forgive  me.” 

“This  way?” 

“This. 

Do  not  speak  a word,  I pray. 

I shall  die  of  bliss.” 

“For  so  little?” 

“Ah  you  jest. 

Farewell,  then." 

“As  likes  you  best.” 

“Tell  me,  have  you  shed  no  tears 

For  the  time  when  last  we  met 
In  the  pasteboard  grove?” 

"Ah,  sweet  love, 

I don’t  remember.  Must  you  go? 

For  always?  I would  let  them  flow 
If  I could. 

But  my  little  heart,  you  know, 

Is  of  wood.” 
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Some  Interviews  With  Charles  G.  Finney 


By  William  C. 

My  first  real  acquaintance  with  Charles  G.  Finney 
began  when  I was  nine  years  old.  I was  visiting  him  at 
the  time.  He  seemed  to  take  delight  in  taking  me  with 
him  when  he  drove  about  to  make  calls  on  his  out-of-town 
parishioners,  or  walked  about  town.  Everywhere  we  went 
he  called  attention  to  his  grandson  “Willie.”  All  of  the 
women  and  some  of  the  men  proceeded  to  kiss  me,  which 
I did  not  like  at  all. 

One  day  we  went  to  James  Fitch’s  book  store  and  I 
remained  outside  looking  at  books  in  the  show  window 
while  he  went  in  to  transact  some  business.  Among  the 
books  was  a copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  bound  in  red 
muslin,  with  gilt  filagree  on  the  back  and  a gilt  repre- 
sentation of  Robinson  and  his  umbrella  at  the  top.  I was 
so  interested  in  this  that  X did  not  know  how  time  was 
passing  until  grandfather  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said  it  was  time  to  go  home.  On  the  way  home  I said, 
“Grandpa,  I wish  I owned  that  Robinson  Crusoe  in  Mr. 
Fitch’s  window.”  He  said,  “Why,  Willie,  don’t  you  know 
the  tenth  commandment?”  I said  “yes.”  “Well,  repeat 
it.”  I did  so.  “Don’t  you  see,”  he  continued,  “that  it  is 
wrong  to  want  things  which  belong  to  others?”  "But, 
Grandpa,”  I said,  with  all  earnestness,  “doesn’t  Mr.  Fitch 
keep  books  on  purpose  to  sell?”  The  only  answer  to  this 
■was  a sound  like  that  made  by  a boy  eating  a very  juicy 
pear.  It  was  a sound  I often  heard  in  after  life  when 
he  was  particularly  pleased,  or  amused,  with  some  chance 
remark.  He  took  me  home,  left  me  in  the  house,  walked 
back  to  Fitch’s  book  store,  bought  the  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  presented  it  to  me.  He  rather  encouraged  debate.  I 
did  not  always  fare  so  well  when  debating  with  my  par- 
ents and  others. 

I boarded  with  my  grandfather  the  last  three  years  I 
was  in  college.  I was  supposed  to  pay  for  it  by  sawing 
and  splitting  wood  for  the  kitchen  stove,  attending  to  the 
wood-burning  furnace,  working  in  the  garden,  hoeing  corn, 
digging  potatoes,  picking  fruit,  washing  his  carriage,  and 
doing  other  light  chores  about  the  house  and  yard.  The 
wood  furnace  would  not  keep  fire  over  night  and,  in  cold 
weather,  I had  to  get  up  an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the 
family  and  start  a fire  in  the  furnace  so  that  the  rooms 
would  be  comfortable  when  they  got  up.  One  morning 
I overslept  and  after  starting  the  fire  I discovered  that 
the  thermometer  in  the  living  room  registered  only  50 
degrees.  This  wouldn’t  do  at  all.  So  I held  the  ther- 
mometer over  the  register  a few  minutes  and  hung  it 
up  in  its  place  just  before  Mr.  Finney  came  into  the  room. 

It  then  registered  90  degrees,  which  was  worse  than  be- 
fore. Mr.  Finney  kept  close  tab  on  the  weather.  He 
had  a barometer  and  a thermometer  in  his  study,  a ther- 
mometer outside  of  his  front  door  and  this  thermometer 
in  his  living  room.  As  he  came  into  the  room  this  morn- 
ing he  glanced  at  the  thermometer,  said  “Whew!  how  hot 
it  is!”,  crossed  the  room  and  threw  the  windows  wide  open. 

A few  minutes  later  his  wife  came  in  and,  consulting  her 
feelings  instead  of  the  thermometer,  she  said,  “My  dear, 

It  is  cold  in  this  room.  Hadn’t  you  better  close  that 
window?”  He  complied  at  once  and  family  worship  pro- 
ceeded as  usual.  I could  hardly  suppress  the  laughter 
which  was  bubbling  up  within  me,  until  after  breakfast! 
Then  I went  to  Mr.  Finney’s  study  and  said,  “Do  you 


Cochran,  ’69 

think  thermometers  are  always  reliable?”  He  thought  so. 
“Is  the  thermometer  in  the  living  room  just  like  the  one  in 
the  study?”  He  thought  there  would  not  be  a difference 
of  more  than  a degree  or  two.  “Does  this  thermometer 
(the  one  in  the  study)  ever  make  sudden  jumps  up  and 
down?”  “No,”  he  said,  “what  put  that  in  your  head?” 
"Well,”  I said,  “that’s  what  the  thermometer  in  the  living 
room  did  this  morning.”  “Oh!”  he  said,  “that  was  because 
I opened  the  window.  The  room  was  too  warm.”  Then 
I told  him  the  whole  story.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me, 
as  if  he  could  hardly  credit  my  statement.  Then  he 
said,  “Thank  God,  Willie,  you  are  honest.  All  you  had 
to  do  was  to  keep  still.  I never  should  have  guessed  it.” 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Oberlin  were  some  very 
narrow-minded  Puritans  who  thought  that  it  was  wicked, 
even  for  children,  to  spend  any  time  in  play  — much  more 
so  for  adults.  Some  of  these  reported  to  Mr.  Finney  that 
I was  often  seen  on  the  ball  field  and  it  was  setting  a 
bad  example  for  the  other  students,  especially  as  I was  his 
grandson  and  living  at  his  house.  At  last  he  was  re- 
luctantly forced  to  call  me  into  conference  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  said  — drawing  it  very  mildly  — - “I  hear  that  you 
are  so-metimes  seen  on  the  ball-field.”  "Yes,  Grandpa!”  I 
said,  "I  go  there  every  clay  when  it  is  pleasant.”  “Why, 
Willie,  I thought  when  I gave  you  work  to  do  about 
the  house  chopping  wood,  etc.,  you  would  have  exeixise 
enough."  I said,  “So  I do,  Grandpa,  but  there  is  no  fwn 
in  that.”  “Fun!”  he  exclaimed.  “Fun!”  Then 
he  stopped.  It  wras  plain  that  his  thoughts  were 
wandering.  He  remembered  what  fun  he  used  to  have 
until  he  was  28  years  old.  How  he  prided  himself  upon 
his  leadership  in  all  athletic  sports,  etc.  After  what 
seemed  an  age,  he  said,  "Well,  Willie,  I will  not  stop  your 
fun;  but  don’t  carry  it  too  far.” 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  I saw  a story  in  one 
of  the  papers  about  Mr.  Finney’s  encounter  with  a canal 
boatman,  while  walking  along  the  tow-path  between  Rome 
and  Utica,  New  York.  The  boatman  was  cursing  and 
whipping  the  horses  hitched  to  the  tow  line.  Mr.  Finney 
saw  at  a glance  that  the  horses  were  overworked  and 
tired  out.  He  never  could  see  animals  abused  without  a 
feeling  of  resentment.  He  said  to  the  boatman,  “See 
here,  do  you  know  where  you  are  going?”  The  boatman 
replied,  "I  am  going  to  Rome  if  I can  ever  get  these  — 
(then  followed  a string  of  profane  expletives)  — horses 
along.”  Mr.  Finney  said,  “No,  you’re  not.  You're  going 
straight  to  hell.”  “Well,”  said  the  boatman,  “do  you  know 
where  you  are  going?”  Mr.  Finney  thought  he  was  going 
to  heaven.  "No  you’re  not,”  said  the  boatman,  "you’re 
going  into  the  canal,”  and  he  put  him  in. 

I called  Mr.  Finney’s  attention  to  the  publication  and 
he  said,  "That  is  an  old,  old  story.”  “Well,”  I said,  “is 
it  true?”  He  said,  “Ask  any  man  who  ever  wrestled  with 
me  in  Oneida  or  Jefferson  county.  New  York,  or  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut.  Ask  the  men  who  tried  to  fool  with 
me  when  I was  blindfolded  and  being  initiated  in  the 
Masonic  Lodge  at  Adams.  I never  saw  a boatman  who 
could  put  me  in  the  canal.”  Then  he  rose  to  his  feet  and 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  as  if  he  defied  the 
whole  world  to  down  him. 

If  anybody  supposed  that  when  Mr.  Finney  was  con- 
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verted  he  became  a weakling  and  a coward,  he  had  another 
guess  coming.  When  a keeper  of  an  inn  of  doubtful  repu- 
tation in  northern  New  York  heard  that  Mr.  Finney  had 
made  some  remarks  that  he  thought  applied  to  him  and 
his  "joint,”  he  went  to  one  of  his  meetings  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  thrashing  him.  He  said  later,  "When 
I saw  him,  I doubted  whether  I could  thrash  him,  and 


when  he  began  talking  he  could  do  anything  he  pleased 
with  me.” 

I doubt  if  any  man  then  living,  or  now,  had  such  com- 
plete control  over  an  audience  as  Mr.  Finney.  The 
anecdotes  I have  related  will  show  that,  for  all  his  won- 
derful power,  he  was  still  a human  being  with  kindly 
thoughts  for  all. 


MARY  KELLOGG— An  Idyl  of  Old  Oberlin 

By  Professor  Emeritus  Frances  J.  Hosford 


In  Five  Parts.  Part  iii.  Separation 

Mahatma  Gandhi  says  that  God  set  a limit  to  man’s 
locomotive  ambition  in  the  construction  of  his  body.  In 
other  words,  God  determined  how  fast  a man  ought  to 
travel  when  He  made  man’s  legs.  If  the  Sage  of  India 
has  correctly  interpreted  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  then 
the  folk  of  Northern  Ohio  in  the  year  1838  were  within 
measurable  distance  of  fulfilling  the  end  for  which  they 
were  created.  Except  for  a little  steam  navigation,  with 
much  snagging  of  craft  and  exploding  of  boilers,  and 
for  the  few  “crowded  weeks  of  glorious  life”  when  there 
chanced  to  be  good  sleighing,  there  was  little  transporta- 
tion that  could  not  be  matched  by  a good  walker.  It 
follows  that  people  did  not  make  long  journeys  without 
giood  reason,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  what  James 
Fairchild  calls  his  “first  journey  toward  the  outside  world” 
was  the  trip  to  White  Lake,  Michigan,  in  his  “senior  va- 
cation.” This  began  a week  after  the  departure  of  Mary 
Kellogg  and  before  his  graduation.  It  was  at  the  time  an 
ordinary  feature  of  American  college  life,  and  was  in- 
tended to  give  the  seniors  a breathing  space  before  their 
double  ordeal  — the  dread  “biennial,”  and  the  no  less 
portentous  graduating  oration.  We  have  the  President’s 
own  account  of  this  event,  but  it  is  necessary  to  give 
this,  and  other  long  quotations,  with  condensations: 

“I  had  formed  a very  intimate  friendship  with  a young 
man,  George  Hornell,  who  had  entered  our  class  in  the 
Sophomore  year.  His  home  was  at  White  Lake,  Mich- 
igan. He  invited  me  to  go  home  with  him  and  spend 
the  senior  vacation.  The  only  obstacle  seemed  to  be  the 
lack  of  the  necessary  ten  dollars  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  trip.  I had  qualified  myself  for  plain  joiner’s  work, 
and  work  had  been  afforded  me  by  two  classmates  who 
were  building  a shop  for  manual  labor.  They  gave  me 
a job  of  twenty  window  frames  at  fifty  cents  each.  In 
the  five  days  of  the  vacation  I made  the  frames  and  re- 
ceived my  pay  and  then  went  on  with  Hornell  to  his 
home,  joyfully.  We  sallied  out  on  Saturday  to  Brown- 
helm,  spending  the  Sabbath  with  my  people,  then  walked 
on  to  Huron  and  got  passage  to  Detroit  at  one  dollar  and 
a half  each.  This  gave  us  no  sleeping  facilities  except 
the  open  deck  and  piles  of  household  furniture  in  the 
cargo.  However,  we  made  the  trip  without  serious  dis- 
comfort. We  were  out  only  one  night  and  in  the  morn- 
ing found  ourselves  in  the  beautiful  Detroit  River.  No 
more  beautiful  sight  had  my  eyes  ever  opened  upon. 
White  Lake  was  forty  miles  away.  We  walked  on  during 
the  afternoon  about  sixteen  miles  to  a place  called  Piety 
Hill,  and  found  entertainment  for  the  night  with  a family 
of  Hornell’s  acquaintance.  Michigan  was  somewhat  cele- 
brated for  its  ague  and  its  wild-cat  money  of  1837.  The 
next  morning,  as  we  went  on  our  way,  we  passed  three 
of  these  ‘wild-cat’  banks  in  the  woods.  At  Pontiac  we 
met  Hornell’s  father  and  sister,  who  had  come  from  their 
home  at  White  Lake.  They  had  come  on  with  horse  and 
buggy,  and  they  received  our  valises,  but  we  continued 


as  before,  resting  our  arms,  but  not  our  legs.  We  walked 
on  the  remaining  sixteen  miles,  and  received  a welcome 
at  the  pastor’s  little  home,  on  the  borders  of  White  Lake. 
Here  our  occupations  were  diversified  with  hunting,  fish- 
ing, picking  blueberries  and  carrying  on  a warfare  with 
the  mosquitoes.  Our  fishing  was  in  the  form  of  trolling 
and  supplied  our  breakfast-table  each  morning.  Blue- 
berries, gathered  from  the  neighboring  swamps,  furnished 
us  two  bucketfuls  daily,  and  a vigorous  scrimmage  with 
the  mosquitoes. 

“Postal  facilities  were  quite  limited.  The  distance 
through  the  woods  to  the  postoffice  was  about  five  miles, 
and  my  own  circumstances  and  expectations  were  such 
that  I needed  a letter  about  that  time.” 

THE  NEEDED  LETTER  ARRIVES 

Certainly  he  needed  a letter.  It  seems  to  have  been, 
the  first  since  "the  desired  arrangements  were  provided 
for.”  Thus  far  the  aged  President,  taking  for  us  the  long 
look  backward  over  more  than  threescore  years,  has  re- 
lated this  episode  of  his  youth.  The  young  college  senior 
shall  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  as  he  wrote  it  to  Mary 
Kellogg: 

“My  Mary: — 

“Yes,  it  came  at  last,  I found  it  away  in  the  woods 
of  Michigan,  four  miles  from  any  place.  The  old  lady,  the 
only  person  at  home  and  she  deaf  (I  had  been  there  once 
before  and  the  mail  is  weekly)  said,  ‘I  ’spose  you’ve  come 
after  letters,  but  the  mail  haint  come  yet.’  I asked  for 
something  to  read  while  I waited.  She  gave  me  some- 
thing which  she  ‘considered  very  important,’  a defense  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly,  a year  and  a. 
half  old.  I read  a little  bit  and  thought  more  of  you.  In 
an  hour  the  mail  arrived,  a full  bag,  its  contents  were 
emptied  upon  the  cabin  floor.”  (We  learn  elsewhere  that 
this  was  the  mail  for  the  whole  interior  of  Michigan,  sorted 
in  this  cabin.)  “As  the  packages  were  taken  up  one  after 
the  other  and  returned  to  their  leathern  habitation  my  hope 
was  diminished  in  the  same  ratio.  I began  to  distrust 
the  lady’s  glasses.  A solitary  letter  was  thrown  upon 
the  desk,  the  only  one  that  the  greedy  bag  had  spared.  I 
was  near  enough  to  see  the  red  letters  in  the  corner;  they 
spelt  Jamestown.  She  gave  it  to  me  with  a smile  of  sat- 
isfaction that  I shall  not  forget.  I shall  always  like  her 
the  better  for  it.  But  the  letter  brought  a pang.  Then 
you  must  go  to  Texas.” 

So  the  fates  had  decided  — or  rather  Mary’s  parents; 
a parental  decision  counted  for  more  in  1838  than  it 
does  in  1928.  She  reached  her  home  to  find  the  family 
astir  with  preparations.  They  were  building  a flat-boat, 
to  go  from  Chautauqua  Lake  down  the  Allegheny  and 
Ohio  rivers,  then  down  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River.  “Pa  and  ma”  have  purchased 
about  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  clothing,  and  are  mak- 
ing other  arrangements.  They  wish  her  to  go  with  them. 
“Pa”  says  that  she  needs  to  travel  and  to  broaden  her 
mind,  for  she  has  seen  very  few  people  and  these  all  of 
a kind.  Now  comes  the  sustaining  hope  at  the  bottom 
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of  this  Pandora's  box  of  troubles.  “Pa”  has  business  in 
Jamestown  which  he  cannot  finish  at  present.  This  may 
take  him  back  in  a year  and  a half,  and  perhaps  she  can 
then  return  to  Oberlin. 

The  journey  would  not  be  begun  in  the  summer;  they 
must  wait  for  the  fall  rains  to  flood  the  water  courses. 
Mary  need  not  have  been  taken  from  college  before  the 
close  of  her  freshman  year  if  there  had  been  no  other 
reason;  if  we  read  the  letters  of  the  next  few  months 
with  care  we  shall  find  that  reason.  Mary’s  parents  were 
not  clear  about  Oberlin  theology  and  not  in  harmony  with 
the  more  austere  features  of  Oberlin  life.  They  had 
strong  family  loyalties,  and  they  did  not  want  their  eldest 
daughter  to  be  weaned  from  them  and  adopted  into  an 
alien  group.  Especially  did  they  fail  to  relish  the  idea 
of  a marriage  with  an  Oberlin-trained  minister.  It  was 
not  a situation  to  leave  to  the  handling  of  the  average 
college  senior,  but  James  Fairchild  handled  it  perfectly, 
using  no  arts  but  the  simple  arts  of  patience  and  friend- 
liness. His  success  was  complete. 

WORLDLYMINDEDNESS 

“Our  family  have  but  little  religion,”  confesses  Mary 
in  her  first  letter  from  home.  “You  saw  the  worldly- 
mindfulness  of  Augustus  when  he  was  last  at  Oberlin.” 
But  in  the  same  letter  she  says  that  Augustus  postponed 
the  business  which  he  expected  to  attend  to  in  Strongs- 
ville, so  that  they  might  reach  home  on  Saturday.  This 
regard  for  the  Sabbath  is  hardly  the  attitude  of  a repro- 
bate, and  perhaps  Mary  really  needed  to  “broaden  her 
mind.”  We  cannot  know  what  James  thought  of  the 
“worldlymindfulness”  of  Augustus,  for  he  was  never  be- 
trayed into  the  least  criticism  of  her  family,  but  we  do 
know  that  he  liked  Augustus  and  that  Augustus  liked  him. 

Presently  Mary  finds  that  she  has  unwittingly  helped 
to  bring  James  into  a situation  very  trying  to  a young 
man’s  dignity.  Evidently  anxious  that  her  father  and 
mother  should  appreciate  his  abilities  and  their  cultivation, 
she  read  to  her  parents  a large  part  of  one  of  his  letters. 
She  was  gratified  at  the  impression  it  made,  but  she  had 
to  learn  that  her  mother,  like  some  other  mothers  before 
and  since,  had  failed  to  realize  that  her  daughter’s  affairs 
were  no  longer  family  property.  In  Mary’s  absence  she 
bade  “the  boys”  bring  James’  last  letter  front  its  box, 
and  read  it,  as  an  example  of  literary  style  which  they 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
“the  boys”  refused  to  be  impressed,  and  Edwin,  who  was 
just  the  wrong  age  to  read  his  sister’s  love  letters,  de- 
clared that  it  was  so  foolish  that  he  did  not  wish  to  read 
another.  If  Mary  had  been  a different  girl,  she  would 
have  kept  silence  — and  enforced  gag  rule  upon  the 
family.  Since  she  was  herself,  and  frank  even  to  blunt- 
ness, she  wrote  James  the  whole  story  - — ■ perhaps 
wisely,  considering  that  Edwin  was  likely  to  go  on 
living.  It  was  not  an  easy  situation  — to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  his  prospective  mother-in-law  and  of  the  equally 
terrific  younger  brother  at  the  same  time,  and  also 
to  administer  a needful  caution  to  Mary  without  hurting 
her.  James  accomplished  the  feat  with  entire  good  humor 
and  perfect  success.  Near  the  close  of  his  next  letter  he 
apologizes  for  its  length,  and  adds: 

"But  you  need  not  show  it  to  anyone.  I have  not 
written  this  for  my  friend  Edwin.  Your  mother’s  com- 
mendation to  your  brothers,  however  flattering  to  my 
vanity,  did  not  much  enhance  my  estimate  of  her  literary 


taste.  Tell  Edwin  I honor  his  judgment  and  will  yield 
the  ground  without  an  argument,  this  provided,  I should 
like  to  see  a letter  that  he  may  write  to  some  Mary  a 
few  years  hence.” 

And  in  conclusion  he  uses  his  right  to  be  "foolish” 
if  he  will. 

“My  myrtle  revived  while  I was  gone  to  Michigan.  It 
is  now  growing  finely.  Here  lies  in  my  portfolio  that 
withered  rose  you  gave  me  in  our  first  walk  to  Mr. 
Crosby’s.  I will  drop  a leaf  into  the  letter.  Remember 
me  affectionately  to  your  parents  and  brothers  and  those 
little  sisters  too.” 

Could  a sophisticated  man  of  the  world  have  closed 
an  annoying  incident  with  more  grace  and  tact? 

By  this  time  James  is  back  in  No.  19  Tappan  Hall, 
and  Commencement  looms  large  and  near.  "We,”  the 
senior  class,  “are  to  be  examined  on  nearly  all  the  studies 
we  have  pursued  within  the  past  two  years,  no  time  to 
review  except  a few  scattering  hours  of  the  present 
week.”  If  she  wants  to  see  them  in  trouble  she  is  bidden 
to  attend  their  examination  in  Natural  Philosophy,  “such 
a jumble  of  mathematics  in  it.”  He  is  reviewing  Dr. 
Dascomb’s  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  President  Mahan’s 
on  Moral  Philosophy.  Later  he  reports  four  hours  of  ex- 
amination under  Professor  Cowles  — Demosthenes  on 
the  Crown  and  Cicero  on  the  Soul. 

"Nearly  half  our  class  have  determined  to  refuse  the 
A.B.  at  commencement  from  conscientious  motives.  Do 
you  think  that  I am  one  of  that  half?  No.  I care  not 
whether  they  call  me  A.B.  or  A.B.C.,  but  what  harm 
will  a certificate  that  I have  — (the  bell  rings  for  an 
examination  on  physiology  and  anatomy).” 

HE  COMMENCES  TEACHING 

Commencement  comes  and  goes  in  early  September. 
He  writes  that  between  two  and  three  thousand  people 
attended  the  exercises  in  the  Big  Tent.  We  hear  no 
more  of  the  refusal  of  the  A.B.  degrees,  and  all  the  men 
of  the  class  of  ’38  are  credited  with  it  in  the  Alumni 
Catalogue.  Possibly  the  title  did  not  seem  so  repre- 
hensible after  the  harassed  young  fellows  found  that 
they  really  passed  those  awesome  biennials!  There  are 
many  varieties  of  the  sour  grape  on  the  trellises  of 
history. 

For  one  newly-made  A.B.  there  appears  a new  and 
more  absorbing  interest.  He  is  asked  to  take  a school 
in  Ripley,  New  York,  only  thirty-six  miles  from  James- 
town, and  by  somewhat  extending  his  journey  to  Ripley, 
he  hopes  to  see  Mary.  He  fears  lest  the  water  rise  and 
the  flat-boat  float  away  with  its  precious  cargo  before  he 
can  come,  but  it  did  not.  He  had  a visit  of  four  days, 
of  wTiich  we  may  construct  a faint  and  broken  picture. 
He  made  himself  liked  and  valued  by  her  people;  Ed- 
win was  the  richer  by  a knife  which  James  had  carried; 
Mary  was  hemming  endless  yards  of  something,  probably 
household  supplies  for  the  southern  home;  he  wrote  in 
Mary’s  album.  We  have  his  itinerary;  from  Oberlin  to 
Jamestown  he  took  stage  to  Cleveland,  boat  to  Dunkirk, 
and  stage  to  Jamestown.  From  Jamestown  to  Ripley 
he  took  the  small  lake  steamer  to  Mayville,  stage  to 
Westfield,  and  another  stage  line  to  Ripley. 

The  water  delayed  its  rise,  and  the  Kelloggs  stayed 
on  in  Jamestown,  but  he  could  not  repeat  the  visit.  “How 
much  I wish  I could  spend  tomorrow*  afternoon  with  you, 
as  I have  no  school.  But  I need  not  waste  paper  in  such 
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wishes.  Thirty-six  miles  is  as  effectual  a barrier  to  such 
calls  as  two  hundred.”  In  1928  they  would  find  it  easy 
to  see  each  other  every  week-end.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Sunday,  as  a social  and  traveling  day,  did  not 
exists  in  their  world.  In  his  next  letter  he  asks  her  to 
erase  what  he  wrote  in  her  album.  "I  know  you  will 
be  ashamed  of  it.”  We  happen  to  have  Mary’s  album  at 
hand  — the  book  whose  like  was  a part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  properly-provided  young  lady  of  her  time. 
Its  gilded  leather  binding  is  worn,  and  its  decorative 
pages  of  fruits  and  flowers  are  yellow,  but  there  are 
“sentiments”  from  the  successive  groups  of  her  mates — ■ 
from  Jamestown  academy,  where  we  find  a bit  of  very 
American  Latin — “domus,  domus,  dulce  domus” — then  sev- 
eral pages  by  the  Sheffield  school  friends,  and  other  pages 
by  her  Oberlin  classmates  and  cronies,  whom  she  dearly 
loved  and  never  forgot.  One  page  is  the  contribution  of 
her  lover,  and  perhaps  she  was  not  ashamed  of  it.  I 
think  she  was  right  not  to  destroy  it. 

Mary,  they  say  there  is  no  joy 
That  lives  on  earth  unriven, 

They  point  to  bliss  without  alloy, 

And  bid  us  look  to  heaven. 

Heaven — what  is  heaven?  A place  of  love, 

Where  love’s  sure  pledge  is  given, 

Where  Jesus’  smiles  each  bosom  move, 

And  hope  looks  joyous  from  above, 

Is  not  this  heaven? 

JAMES. 

In  one  of  Mary’s  letters  to  Ripley  she  says  that  she 
has  learned  to  like  tomatoes,  under  their  name  of  love- 
apples.  In  one  of  his  to  Jamestown  he  says  that  there 
is  sometimes  a kind  of  telegraphic  intercourse  carried 
on  between  souls.  Telegraphic  intercourse  was  a new 
idea,  like  tomatoes  for  food.  Morse  was  still  working 
over  his  models  and  there  was  not  a commercial  telegraph 
wire  in  America.  Some  of  us  remember  when  telephones 
and  X-rays  and  wireless  were  similarly  unestablished,  and 
were  spoken  of  with  the  same  mystical  wonder.  May 
we  linger  over  these  unconnected  trifles  without  pettiness? 
I think  we  may.  In  the  old  legend  her  attendants  traced 
the  lost  child-queen  by  the  scraps  of  lace  that  clung  to 
the  bushes,  and  so  in  the  dim  and  winding  pathways  of 
the  past  we  may  trace  the  progress  of  the  vital  and 
regnant  child  we  call  humanity  by  such  discarded  shreds. 

READY  FOR  THE  HAZARDOUS  JOURNEY 
We  know  from  the  letters  of  late  October  and  early 
November  that  the  water  is  at  last  rising.  “We  hope  to 
start  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,”  writes  Mary.  She  speaks 
of  the  "long,  tedious,  and  hazardous  journey,”  but  does 
not  wish  to  wait  longer  in  suspense.  It  would  give  her 
the  highest  pleasure  to  return  to  Oberlin  in  the  spring,  but 
it  is  not  best.  “There  is  no  doubt  but  I shall  in  the 
course  of  a year  if  my  life  is  preserved.”  The  answer  is 
a tender  letter  of  farewell.  “It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  you  ought  to  go  and  I ought  to  stay,  we  will  ask  no 
farther.  If  we  meet  not  on  earth  we  will  make  another 
appointment  that  cannot  fail.” 

The  Connewango,  outlet  of  Lake  Chautauqua,  was  evi- 
dently shallow  for  the  loaded  flat-boat,  for  it  was  taken 
down  the  stream,  probably  to  Warren,  before  the  voyagers 
embarked.  President  Fairchild  tells  us  that  it  was  guided 
by  a long  oar  at  the  stern,  but  moved  by  the  river  cur- 


rent, and  that  its  speed  did  not  exceed  three  miles  an 
hour.  At  first  it  was  delayed  by  winds,  so  that  the 
travelers  were  obliged  to  wait  a day  for  it.  “Election 
was  held  at  the  house  where  we  stopt,”  writes  Mary, 
“which  rendered  it  very  unpleasant  for  us;  a great  deal 
of  confusion  and  drunkenness,  too,  a necessary  conse- 
quence.” She  says  that  there  were  twenty-two  in  the 
family  when  they  started,  since  they  had  taken  several 
business  men  and  other  travelers  with  them.  They  had 
only  one  cabin  for  all;  when  the  first  Sabbath  came  the 
pilot  dared  not  stop,  since  it  was  so  cold  that  the  boat 
might  freeze  in  the  river;  her  mother’s  strength  gave 
way,  as  well  it  might.  It  is  not  hard  to  guess  who 
carried  the  household  burdens,  though  Mary  never  seems 
to  think  of  herself  as  essential  anywhere. 

The  boat  stopped  at  Pittsburgh  for  a few  days,  but  the 
city  was  a disappointment.  The  streets,  though  paved, 
were  muddy,  the  buildings  dark,  the  air  smoky,  the  chil- 
dren dirty.  She  knows  she  has  not  seen  the  best  part, 
but  “the  boys”  would  not  go  with  “Cousin  Marcia”  and 
their  sister,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  unsafe 
or  improper  for  the  girls  to  go  alone.  They  have  been 
through  beautiful  mountainous  country,  but  so  wild  that 
she  longs  for  the  sight  of  a good  farm  and  well-kept  farm 
buildings. 

The  voyage  down  the  Ohio  was  far  more  comfortable. 
The  flat-boat  left  most  of  its  excess  passengers  at  Pitts- 
burgh, though  it  took  on  one  who  was  an  addition  but 
not  an  acquisition,  since  he  was  “not  pious,”  “not  an 
abolitionist.”  The  Kelloggs  had  a skiff,  and  they  en- 
joyed rowing  on  the  river.  They  could  make  excursions 
along  the  banks,  rejoining  their  slow-moving  craft  when 
they  chose.  They  picked  pawpaws  and  mistletoe  in  the 
woods,  both  novelties,  and  Mary  was  much  interested  in 
one  of  the  Great  Mounds.  As  they  approached  Cincin- 
nati they  “locked  in”  with  another  flat  boat,  “upon  which 
was  a very  interesting  family.”  “Mrs.  M.  was  a decided 
and  intelligent  abolitionist.”  There  must  have  been  some 
of  the  other  sort  besides  the  passenger  who  was  not 
pious,  for  she  reports  “many  discussions,”  and  these  he 
could  hardly  have  sustained  single-handed.  Mary  found 
a strong  ally  in  their  pilot;  he  had  been  an  overseer  on 
southern  plantations,  but  he  found  the  business  unen- 
durable. He  told  tales  of  cruelties  worse  than  any  she 
had  seen  in  anti-slavery  print,  and  convinced  her  that 
the  abolitionists  did  not  exaggerate  ’the  horrors  of  the 
system. 

THEY  WINTER  IN  CINCINNATI 

They  reached  Cincinnati  the  first  of  December,  but 
they  met  tales  of  low  water,  steamers  aground,  travel  in- 
terrupted. They  decided  to  stay  through  the  winter,  and 
rented  part  of  a house.  Mary  “may  return  to  Oberlin  in 
the  spring.”  She  found  Oberlin  friends  at  the  anti-slavery 
headquarters,  and  they  gave  her  a welcome,  and  work 
to  do.  She  reports  teaching  in  a colored  Sunday  school, 
calling  in  the  colored  quarter,  surprised  at  the  degree 
of  prosperity  which  these  poor  waifs  have  attained,  im- 
pressed by  the  talents  and  the  attainments  of  a few. 
Less  than  a year  ago  Mary  was  fearful  lest  she  should 
“shrink  from  a life  of  holiness,"  but  there  is  no  record 
of  her  shrinking  from  a specific  duty. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  realize  the  strength  of  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  Cincinnati  of  1839,  but  there 
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is  no  need  to  wonder.  It  was  a border  city,  and  bad  seen 
the  distress  of  escaping  slaves,  the  despair  of  the  re- 
captured. In  this  place  and  at  this  time  the  young  wife 
of  Professor  Calvin  Stowe, 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher’s  daugh- 
ter Harriett,  was  accumulat- 
ing the  facts  and  the  convic- 
tions which  she  afternarws 
embodied  in  “ Uncle  Tom.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  Mary 
found  abolitionists,  many  of 
them,  and  well  organized,  but 
it  is  surprising  that  we  hear 
of  no  opposition  on  the  part 
of  her  family,  although  they 
were  going  into  a slave  coun- 
try, to  live  as  other  propers 
ous  white  people  lived.  Mary 
was  nothing  if  she  was  not 
a dutiful  and  loving  daugh- 
ter, and  she  never  hints  at 
a problem  here. 

Christmas  day  comes  to 
Cincinnati,  and  Mary  writes 
of  its  celebration,  “something 
new  to  us  northerners!”  She 
has  gone  before  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  is  declared 
to  be  qualified  to  act  as  prin- 
cipal of  any  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  city.  The  fol 
lowing  day  she  is  installed 
over  a school  of  ninety-four 
boys,  with  one  assistant,  “a 
young  lady  considerably 
younger  than  myself.”  Mary 
had  now  reached  the  ma- 
turity of  nineteen  years. 

“I  shall  not  go  to  Oberlin  in 
the  spring,  possible  in  the 
summer.”  “The  Mr.  Steele 
who  is  here  is  the  one  who 
walked  out  to  Mr.  Crosby’s 
garden  with  us  last  summer, 

I don’t  forget  those  walks.” 

From  Ripley  James  relays 
to  Mary  bits  of  Oberlin  news. 

“The  Oberlin  Evangelist  is 
to  make  its  first  appearance 
January  1,  1839.”  “An  agent 
is  to  be  sent  to  England  in 
behalf  of  Oberlin.”  He  sent 
to  Counsin  Plumb  " to  watch 
a little  sprig  of  myrtle  that 
I left  in  a box,  but  it 
withered.”  “It  was  the  same 
you  gave  me  in  our  walk  in  Mr.  Crosby’s  garden.” 
A LONG  SLEIGH  RIDE 

James  left  Ripley  in  February,  by  a means  of  con- 
veyance not  unknown  to  Oberlin  students  of  a later 
date  — he  caught  a ride  with  a man  who  was  going  his 
■way.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  good  sleighing,  and 


they  covered  the  180  miles  in  three  nights  and  three 
days.  His  studies  were  now  in  the  department  of  theol- 
ogy, and  before  the  year  closed  he  was  Tutor  Fairchild, 

and  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty. In  the  earliest  letters 
after  his  return  we  find  sev- 
eral evidences  of  the  char- 
acteristics which  he  was  to 
build  into  Oberlin.  “ One 
poor  fellow  died  this  morn- 
ing. He  was  a dupe  of 
Dr.  Hitchcock’s  system  of 
dietetics.”  (Hitchcock  of  Am- 
herst, whose  “Dyspepsy  Fore- 
stalled and  Resisted,”  was, 
says  Leonard,  the  “evangel 
of  redemption”  of  which  Gra- 
ham was  the  "chiefest  apos- 
tle.”) The  writer  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  poor  young  de- 
votee “weighed  out  h i s 
twelve  ounces  of  food  per 
day,  and  I suppose  abso- 
lutely starved  himself.  He 
boarded  himself  and  his 
danger  was  not  discovered 
until  it  was  too  late  for  his 
system  to  rally  under  any 
treatment.”  In  his  next  let- 
ter he  says  that  Professor 
Cowles  has  expressed  great 
indignation  against  those  who 
have  begun  to  spread  the 
false  report  that  Cheney  died 
of  starvation,  that  a post- 
mortem examination  revealed 
the  fact  that  his  disease  wras 
“the  consumption,”  and  that 
it  wras  thought  that  his  life 
was  lengthened  by  his  ab- 
stemiousness. James  Fair- 
child  passes  on  this  informa- 
tion without  any  comment — 
which  is  in  itself  comment. 
He  was  blessed  with  a double 
portion  of  "saving  common 
sense,”  and  he  did  not  need 
modern  science  to  tell  him 
that  a twelve-ounce  ration  of 
the  cheapest  food  obtainable 
- — nobody  ate  by  calories  and 
vitamines — would  work  more 
surely  as  a cause  than  as  a 
cure  for  T.B.  Again,  he 
wrrites : 

“The  state  of  feeling,  and  the  style  of  preaching  I 
think  are  somewhat  different  from  what  it  was  last 
summer.  You  know  what  I thought  about  it  then.  Per- 
haps I was  not  right  but  it  seemed  to  me  and  does  still 
that  many  were  looking  for  sanctification  in  the  abstract 
and  neglecting  it  in  the  detail.  They  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  something  that  would  fall  upon  them  from  heaven.” 


Oberlin  in  October 
As  Reported  by  President  Wilkins 

Autumn  leaves 
Friendliness 
Freshmen  in  red  caps 
Arching  trees  in  the  sunlight 
Two  thousand  faces  in  the  Chapel  crowd 
“All  Junior  men  wishing  to  try  out  for  the 
Dramatic  Association  will  meet  immedi- 
ately after  Chapel  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  center  section” 

Committee,  committee,  committee 
“Hold  ’em,  gang!” 

Dinner  chatter  at  a boarding  house 
Sunday  morning,  and  a white-surpliced  choir 
Japanese  barberry,  red  as  the  beauty  of  sac- 
rifice 

Tin  cups  off  for  a hike 
Conference,  conference,  conference 
A racing  right  hand  leaps  into  the  air,  and 
a football  drops  to  meet  it 
Chimes  in  the  twilight 
Cablegram  from  Shansi 

Dr.  Andrews  at  the  organ,  and  the  never-to-be 
recaptured  sweetness  of  an  improvised 
Amen 

Cross  country  runners,  gone  through  a glade 
in  the  Arboretum 

Students  with  suggestions,  hesitant,  eager,  and 
very  welcome 

Bonfire,  and  “Ten  Thousand  Strong” 
Symphonic  cacophony  from  the  million  win- 
dows of  Warner  Hall 

Golf  ball  describing  a vast  parabola — George 
Jones  in  silent  contemplation 
Silhouettes  on  the  old  railroad  track 
Arching  trees  in  the  moonlight 
A Brahms  trio  in  a shaded  concert  room 
Infinite  friendliness 
Autumn  leaves,  crimson  and  gold. 
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One  year  later  Mary  wrote: 

"James,  I am  glad  you  do  not  rush  into  all  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  day.  I can  but  respect  you  the  more,  though 
when  we  were  first  acquainted  it  appeared  something  like 
apathy,  indecision,  or  want  of  whole  soul.” 

This  is  the  Revolt  of  Youth,  but  not  of  youth  against 
age  — they  were  all  young  men.  It  is  the  revolt  of  sane, 
thoughtful,  well-balanced  youth  against  a youth  gloriously 
rash  and  dangerously  inspired.  Happily  neither  side  won 
a complete  victory. 

Mary  never  reports  her  own  successes,  but  when  she 
says  that  she  “enjoys  her  school”  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  as  anyone  may  know  who  will  attempt  to  “enjoy” 
ninety-four  small  boys  without  coming  into  the  right 
relation  with  them.  She  says  that  she  has  “never  been 
happier,”  and  she  knows  and  James  knows  that  work 
and  responsibility  are  better  for  her  peace  of  mind  than 
"spiritual  thermometers.”  Nevertheless  there  is  much  to 
draw  her  back  to  her  college.  In  April  she  writes  about 
returning,  but  says  she  may  not  be  back  before  July. 
He  makes  eager  plans.  He  interviews  Mrs.  Cowles,  and 
secures  a promise  of  a room  in  Ladies’  Hall.  He  sketches 
a scheme  of  study  for  her.  When  July  comes  he  writes 
that  he  will  look  for  her  soon.  “This  night  one  year 
ago  our  last  visit  to  the  garden."  Alas  for  lovers’  dreams! 
Instead  of  Mary  comes  a letter  to  say  that  her  father’s 
plans  have  changed,  and  they  are  to  start  soon,  by  land, 
instead  of  waiting  for  fall  and  high  water.  Texas  has 
been  given  up  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  that 
country,  but  “pa”  has  made  his  business  arrangements  in 
Minden,  Louisiana.  Her  parents  are  not  willing  to  leave 
her  behind,  they  want  her  with  them  for  a time  at  least. 
She  has  not  given  up  the  return  to  Oberlin,  “If  not  in 
the  fall  perhaps  in  the  spring.”  Can  he  not  visit  them  in 
Cincinnati  before  they  start? 

HE  SEES  HER  ONCE  MORE 

He  can.  As  he  says  in  his  recollections,  “Cincinnati 
was  only  three  hundred  miles  away,  while  the  Louisiana 
home,  soon  to  be,  was  three  thousand  miles  distant.” 
Before  we  accuse  the  President  of  exaggeration  we  must 
remember  that  distances  have  now  greatly  decreased,  not 
only  when  measured  by  hours,  but  also  by  miles.  No 
travelers  except  the  crows  could  keep  a straight  line  in  a 
journey  of  any  length.  The  President  continues: 

“A  friend  and  classmate  of  mine  who  always  had 


money  in  his  pocket  — contrary  to  the  general  Oberlin 
style  — offered  to  lend  me  enough  to  make  this  journey 
to  Cincinnati.  I took  stage  to  Cleveland  and  thence  by 
Ohio  Canal  to  Portsmouth.  It  was  a leisurely  way  of 
traveling.  The  moving  power  was  two  horses  attached 
to  a tow  line,  with  a boy  riding  the  rear  animal.  The 
rate  was  about  a man’s  moderate  walk,  making  in  a day 
and  a night  something  like  fifty  miles.  In  due  time  I 
found  myself  at  Portsmouth,  and  on  an  Ohio  River  steamer 
bound  for  Cincinnati.” 

The  journey  had  taken  nearly  a week,  allowing  time 
out  for  Sabbath  observance. 

“I  had  the  street  address  and  repaired  at  once  to  a 
point  on  Elm  Street  between  Seventh  and  George,  and 
Miss  Kellogg  met  me  at  the  door.  The  family  were 
making  their  last  arrangements  for  taking  their  trip 
through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  toward  the  South. 
Their  conveyance  was  a carriage  for  the  family  and  a 
teaming-wagon  for  their  goods.  They  left  on  their  long 
journey  of  seven  weeks  on  the  same  day  on  which  I left 
for  Cleveland.” 

He  returned  by  stage-coach.  A few  extracts  from  his 
next  letter  will  show  some  of  the  joys  of  travel  in  1839. 

“My  journey  with  a few  trifling  exceptions  was  not 
unpleasant.  Company  not  always  the  most  agreeable. 
From  Cincinnati  to  Columbus  we  had  a half  dozen  high 
fellows  from  New  Orleans.  They  only  knew  how  to  swear 
and  smoke  and  sing  and  drink.  There  were  only  two  of 
us  from  Columbus  to  Mt.  Vernon,  but  an  axle  of  the 
coach  broke  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Columbus.  I 
rode  one  of  the  horses  and  led  another  about  five  miles 
in  a thunder-storm.  Then  we  found  an  open  wagon  and 
rode  on  twenty-five  miles  farther  — half  the  distance  in 
the  rain  — it  was  night,  too.  But  the  mail  must  go  on  and 
our  only  alternative  was  to  go  too  or  wait  twenty-four 
hours.  We  were  thoroughly  wet  the  whole  night  — but 
it  all  passed  off  very  comfortably.” 

The  next  time  we  grumble  about  the  electric  lights  in 
the  Pullman,  or  the  porter’s  attention  to  fresh  towels,  we 
might  wish  back  the  good  old  times,  when  night  journeys 
like  this  of  James  Fairchild’s  “passed  off  very  comfort- 
ably.” 

It  was  well  that  they  parted  with  happy  anticipations 
of  Mary’s  speedy  return  to  her  college.  If  they  had  known 
that  the  three  thousand  barrier  miles  that  they  were 
putting  between  them  would  remain  barriers  for  almost 
two  years  and  a half,  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  one 
could  have  made  that  separating  journey  “very  com- 
fortably.” 


Alumni  Hotels 

Three  new  Intercollegiate  Alumni 
Hotels  have  been  added  to  the  chain 
which  is  now  rapidly  including  most 
of  the  important  cities  in  the  coun- 
try. The  new  hotels  are  the  Nicollet 
in  Minneapolis,  the  Allerton  in  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Allerton  in  Cleveland. 

These  hotels  are  located  in  cities 
in  which  there  is  always  a consid- 
erable amount  of  alumni  activity. 
Alumni  who  travel  will  be  cordially 
received  by  these  alumni  hotels  and 
will  find  that  the  special  features 
provided  by  them  and  by  all  other 
Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage. 


ALLERTON  HOUSE 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


NICOLLET  HOTEL 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ALLERTON  HOUSE 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Chapel  Service  Led  By  Professor  John  H.  Wolfenden 
A Day  Before  His  Departure  For  Oxford 


I am  hoping  that  the  microphone 
will  be  so  astonished  at  the  task  of 
amplifying  to  you  the  message  of  one 
of  your  own  generation  that  it  will 
behave  better  than  it  did  the  last  time 
one  of  my  countrymen  spoke  here. 
When  I claim  to  be  of  your  own  age 
and  generation,  I am  trusting  in  the 
men  to  accept  the  implication  with 
generosity  and  for  the  ladies  to  bear 
it  with  fortitude. 

I don't  want  this  morning  to  paint 
pictures  of  the  Oxford  which  Matthew 
Arnold  describes  as  “Spreading  her 
gardens  in  the  moonlight  and  whisper- 
ing from  her  towers  the  last  enchant- 
ments of  the  Middle  Age.”  I want 
instead  to  spend  ten  minutes  in  try- 
ing to  suggest  to  you  one  or  two  ways 
in  which  Oberlin  might  borrow  some 
of  Oxford's  good  features.  Oberlin 
can  teach  Oxford  a good  many  things, 
but  the  place  to  talk  about  that  is 
Oxford.  And  Oxford  is  sufficiently 
conservative  and  self-satisfied  that  it 
will  need  the  combined  energies  of  at 
least  three  Oberlin  Rhodes  Scholars 
every  year  and  myself  to  make  any 
headway  in  that  direction.  I hope 
you  will  send  us  the  necessary  rein- 
forcements. 

With  respect  to  what  Oberlin  might 
learn  from  Oxford,  I wish  to  make 
three  points.  My  first  is  this: 

INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 
SHOULD  BE  RECOGNIZED 

In  Oberlin  we  don’t  make  enough 
allowances  for  individual  differences 
in  ability.  We  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  everybody  can  reach 
the  same  degree  of  intellectual  at- 
tainment and  that  everyone  will  reach 
it  at  the  same  speed.  We  therefore 
run  our  classes  at  a standard  speed 
Almost  inevitably  we  fix  that  speed  at 
the  rate  of  work  of  the  average  or, 
too  often,  the  less  than  average  stu- 
dent. The  result  is  that  the  lowest 
20  per  cent  of  every  class  vainly  tries 
to  maintain  a speed  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity; at  an  optimistic  guess,  60  per 
cent  are  working  at  their  proper  rate; 
and,  most  serious  of  all — to  my  mind 
— the  best  20  per  cent  of  the  class 
are  forced  to  shorten  their  paces  to 
keep  step  with  the  regiment.  They 
are  sorely  tempted  to  loaf,  and  the 
blame  is  not  entirely  theirs. 

As  soon  as  you  suggest  recognising 
differences  in  ability  beyond  the 
awards  of  A’s  and  E’s,  you  are  met 


by  two  types  of  critics.  The  first 
type  is  sometimes  found  amongst  fac- 
ulties. I would  call  them  the  special- 
ists in  academic  bookkeeping.  They 
complain  that  if  you  split  a class  up 
into  sections  according  to  ability  how 
are  you  going  to  work  out  a fair 
grading  system  for  the  whole  class. 
That,  I submit,  is  a question  of  aca- 
demic bookkeeping  and  nothing  more. 
The  second  type  of  critic  is  found 
amongst  parents.  A parent  can’t  see 
why  Johnny  can’t  have  just  the  same 
treatment  as  Bobby;  he  pays  the  same 
fees,  so  he  should  always  have  exact- 
ly the  same  treatment.  He  isn’t  going 
to  have  Johnny  in  a “dumb”  section; 
he  isn’t  going  to  have  Johnny  doing 
ordinary  work  when  another  boy  is 
doing  “Honours.”  It  isn’t  democratic. 
I suspect  that  this  is  the  same  kind 
of  democracy  which  inspires  adver- 
tisements which  begin  “For  those  who 
feel  entitled  to  life’s  better  things.” 
To  me  democracy  means  giving  every- 
one a fair  start  in  the  race  and  not 
handicapping  everyone  to  the  speed 
of  the  slowest  runner.  I have  never 
seen  anyone  run  out  onto  the  football 
field  and  urge  the  coach,  in  the  name 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  give  every 
man  in  the  college  a place  on  the 
varsity  team.  Surely  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  true  democracy  to  give 
the  most  as  well  as  the  least  able  the 
best  chance  they  can  have  and  to  pro- 
vide for  this  by  sectioning  according 
to  merit,  by  giving  the  talented  op- 
portunities for  intensive  and  inde- 
pendent study  in  their  later  years  in 
college,  and  in  any  other  way  that 
proves  feasible. 

NOT  ENOUGH  INCENTIVES  FOR 
INTELLECTUAL  WORK 
My  second  point  is  this:  I don’t 
think  that  there  are  enough  real  in- 
centives and  rewards  in  undergrad- 
uate life  for  really  distinguished  in- 
tellectual work.  We  encourage  peo- 
ple to  get  their  A.B.  but  we  don’t  en 
courage  them  to  do  very  much  better 
than  just  getting  their  A.B.  No  one 
will  strive  his  utmost  towards  some- 
thing that  he  knows  90  per  cent  of 
his  fellows  will  succeed  in  getting. 
There  is  no  sufficiently  celestial  star 
for  chaps  to  hitch  their  wagon  to.  I 
want  more  rewards,  not  for  satisfac- 
tory work,  but  for  the  best  work.  It 
may  be  said  that  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
meets  this  need.  Now  I speak  of  Phi 


Beta  Kappa  with  great  diffidence  and 
without  great  conviction,  partly  be- 
cause, like  a good  general,  I hate  to 
leave  myself  open  to  attack  from  the 
rear.  But  I will  say  this:  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  has  done  a very  great  work  to- 
wards raising  standards  of  scholar- 
ship in  America.  But  I don’t  think 
it  has  ever  captured  the  imagination 
of  students.  Its  reward  does  not 
suggest  the  existence  of  some  intel- 
lectual Lindbergh  but  rather  the  cer- 
tificate of  a well  spent  youth.  My 
slogan  is  “Packard  Roadsters  for 
brilliant  men  and  women.”  My  slogan 
is  purely  symbolical.  I do  not  intend 
it  to  be  taken  literally,  nor  by  the 
nature  of  the  gift  to  imply  a desire 
to  stimulate  the  perhaps  stunted  so- 
cial side  of  the  winners’  lives. 

What  I do  mean  is  this.  Students 
come  up  to  college  for  four  years. 
The  best  of  them  want  to  achieve  dis- 
tinction in  some  way  or  another  dur- 
ing that  short  period.  Extra-curricu- 
lar activities  provide  many  distinc- 
tions, many  posts  of  honour  and  re- 
sponsibility. I find  it  hard  to  blame 
any  ambitious  student,  impatient  to 
make  his  mark,  who  throws  all  his 
energies  into  making  the  team  or  the 
board  or  whatever  it  is,  when  the  only 
reward  he  is  likely  to  get  from  throw- 
ing all  his  energies  into  his  studies 
is  intellectual  satisfaction,  which  may 
slip  so  easily  into  intellectual  self- 
satisfaction.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  seems  to  me  essential  to 
develop  real  rewards  and  genuine  dis- 
tinctions for  those  who  show  talent 
and  distinguished  achievement  in  the 
essential  activity  of  the  college,  the 
training  of  the  intellect.  The  main 
performance  has  got  to  compete 
against  the  sideshows. 

MORE  STUDENTS  SHOULD  EN- 
TER PUBLIC  LIFE 

My  third  point  is  this:  The  con- 

nection between  Oberlin  and  the  pub- 
lic service  should  be  more  direct  than 
the  mere  provision  of  an  intelligent 
body  of  voters.  America  needs  men 
and  women  to  remove  the  reproach 
that  politics  is  not  an  honest  man’s 
job  in  the  U.  S.  A.;  America  needs 
men  to  provide  an  efficient  civil  serv- 
ice. Without  implying  for  a moment 
that  the  problems  are  the  same  in. 
England  and  America,  I should  like  to 
suggest  how  Oxford  serves  the  coun- 
try and  the  Empire  in  this  way.  Men 
go  up  to  Oxford  with  the  definite  idea 
of  entering  parliament;  some  even 
contest  elections  while  still  under- 
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graduates;  my  own  acquaintance  in- 
cludes several  who  are  now  members 
of  parliament  within  six  years  of  grad- 
uation. My  own  college,  Balliol  Col- 
lege, with  an  enrolment  of  about  250, 
has  contributed  to  the  government  of 
the  Empire  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
Lord  Gray,  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Mil- 
ner, and  Mr.  Asquith,  now  Lord  Ox- 
ford, to  mention  only  those  whose 
reputation  has  crossed  the  water. 

The  contributions  of  Oxford  to  the 
civil  service  are  no  less  important. 
A number  of  the  best  men  of  every 
graduating  class  take  a very  stiff  com- 
petitive examination  in  the  summer 
of  their  graduating  year.  The  suc- 
cessful candidates,  perhaps  twenty 
in  number,  are  likely  to  become  re- 
sponsible administrative  heads  within 
ten  years  or  so  of  their  appointment. 
Both  the  Home  Civil  Service  and  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  are  recruited  in 
this  way.  The  Sudan  Civil  Service 
has  always  been  to  me  a rather  ro- 
mantic example  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  Sudan  as  you  know  is  a 
British  protectorate  south  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Egypt.  It  is  four  times 
as  big  as  Texas.  Forgive  that  statis- 
tical detail.  I have  heard  England 
put  inside  Texas  so  often  (it  usually 
takes  about  five  Englands,  I believe) 
that  I’ve  been  longing  for  years  to 
put  Texas  inside  something  else.  This 
immense  territory  of  the  Sudan  is 
administered  almost  entirely  by  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  men.  Amongst 
those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  outdoor  activity,  the  gov- 
ernment picks  out  men  who  have 
6hown  intellectual  ability  as  well  and 
sends  them  straight  out  at  the  age  of 
about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  to 
the  Sudan.  With  the  aid,  for  policing 
purposes,  of  perhaps  a dozen  native 
soldiers  these  young  men  each  admin- 
ister individually  perhaps  a thousand 
square  miles  each.  And  administer- 
ing means  being  President,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Secretary  for  Ag- 
riculture and  everything  else  rolled 
into  one.  The  fact  that  they  do  the 
job  not  merely  adequately  but  excel- 
lently is  merely  evidence  of  the  fact 
that,  given  a fair  chance,  as  Stanley 
Houghton  puts  it,  “the  younger  gen- 
eration’s bound  to  win.  That’s  how 
the  world  goes  on.” 

It  is  a far  cry  from  the  Sudan  to 
Oberlin  and  the  problems  of  our  two 
countries  are  different,  but  I have 
taken  these  instances  from  the  work 
of  Oxford  graduates  to  suggest  what 


a big  field  of  public  service  lies  open 
to  a college  in  which  “Service”  has 
«o  long  been  a tradition. 

I have  finished  my  three  points. 
May  I add  one  more  word.  It  is 
about  your  country  and  my  own.  If 
I may  be  forgiven  a personal  con- 
fession may  I say  that  for  about 
seven  years  now,  the  friendship  of  my 
country  and  yours  has  been  the  most 
important  thing  of  all  to  me,  outside 
purely  personal  relationships.  Per- 
haps it  was  a childhood  nourished  on 
Uncle  Remus  and  Artemus  Ward  that 
started  me  that  way;  certainly  my 
friendships  with  Rhodes  Scholars  in 
Oxford  have  been  the  main  factor. 
I have  never  felt  that  I was  in  a for- 
eign country  while  I was  in  America. 
Please  try  to  understand  my  country. 
Travel  in  it  if  you  can.  Above  all, 
make  friends  with  individual  British- 
ers, if  you  can.  You  won’t  like  a 
good  many  of  us;  perhaps  you  don’t 
like  all  your  own  countrymen.  Na- 
ture and  history  meant  us  to  be 
friends.  It  will  mean  a lot  to  us;  I 
believe  it  will  mean  a lot  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

HYMN  AND  PRAYER 

For  a hymn  I should  like  to  suggest 
one  which  may  seem  to  have  little 
bearing  on  what  I have  been  saying; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I 
have  ever  heard. 

Hymn  228.  “Oh,  Love  That  Will 
Not  Let  Me  Go.” 

“Lord,  behold  our  college  here  as- 
sembled. We  thank  thee  for  this 
place  in  which  we  dwell;  for  the  love 
that  unites  us;  for  the  peace  accord- 
ed to  us  this  day;  for  the  hope  with 
which  we  expect  the  morrow;  for  the 
health,  the  work,  the  food,  and  every- 
thing that  makes  our  lives  delightful; 
for  our  friends.  Let  peace  abound  in 
our  company.  Purge  out  of  every 
heart  the  lurking  grudge.  Give  us 
grace  and  strength  to  forbear  and  to 
persevere.  Offenders,  give  us  the 
grace  to  accept  and  forgive  offenders. 
Forget  ourselves,  help  us  to  bear 
cheerfully  the  forgetfulness  of  others. 
Give  us  courage  and  gaiety  and  the 
quiet  mind.  Spare  to  us  our  friends, 
soften  to  us  our  enemies.  Bless  us, 
if  it  may  be,  in  our  innocent  endeav- 
ours. If  it  may  not,  give  us  the 
strength  to  encounter  that  which  is  to 
come,  that  we  be  brave  in  peril,  con- 
stant in  tribulation,  temperate  in 
wrath,  and  in  all  changes  of  fortune, 
and  down  to  the  gates  of  death,  loyal 
and  loving  one  to  another.  As  the 


clay  to  the  potter,  as  the  windmill  to 
the  wind,  as  children  of  their  sire,  we 
beseech  of  Thee  this  help  and  mercy 
for  Christ’s  sake.  Amen.” 


Faculty 

“The  Modern  College  and  the  Indi- 
vidual Student”  was  the  subject  of 
lectures  given  by  President  Wilkins 
before  the  Women’s  club  of  Cleveland 
on  February  4,  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Warren  on  February 
5,  and  before  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  14th.  President 
Wilkins  gave  two  addresses  in  Chi- 
cago on  February  6,  one  “Oberlin  in 
1928”  at  the  Oberlin  Alumni  dinner, 
the  other,  “The  Trend  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation,” at  the  Chicago  Women’s 
Club  luncheon.  On  February  17  Dr. 
Wilkins  talked  on  the  “College  Stu- 
dent and  His  Religious  Interests,”  at 
the  conference  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Dean  Anna  M.  Klingenhagen  at- 
tended the  conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Deans  of  Women  in 
Boston,  February  27  to  March  1.  This 
conference  was  in  connection  with  the 
department  of  superintendents  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  On 
March  16  and  17  Miss  Klingenhagen 
will  attend  the  Council  meeting  of 
the  A.  A.  U.  W.  at  Chicago. 

A $3,000  fellowship  has  been  award- 
ed to  Professor  Frederick  B.  Artz,  of 
the  history  department,  by  the  Social 
Science  Institute  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
search for  his  book,  “The  History  of 
France  during  the  Bourbon  Reign, 
1815  1830.”  The  fellowship  is  for  the 
coming  school  year,  and  Professor 
Artz  plans  to  spend  the  first  half  year 
in  study  in  the  Weidner  Library  of 
Harvard  University  and  the  remainder 
of  the  year  in  the  national  library  of 
France  at  Paris. 

Miss  Fitch  spoke  before  the  women 
of  the  Old  Stone  Church  of  Cleve- 
land on  February  8,  giving  an  imper- 
sonation in  costume  of  a Palestinian 
peasant  woman. 

To  America,  words  by  Professor 
Charles  Edward  Mayhew  and  music 
by  Mrs.  Mayhew,  was  sung  by  the 
Men’s  chorus  as  part  of  the  program 
at  the  Weshington  birthday  celebra- 
tion in  Finney  chapel  February  22. 

Pi'ofessor  Arthur  E.  Heacox  will 
teach  in  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Music  during  the  coming 
summer,  giving  courses  in  advanced 
harmony  and  in  orchestration.  A new 
book  by  Professor  Heacox,  entitled 
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“Project  Lessons  in  Orchestration," 
will  appear  soon  from  the  press  of 
Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston. 

Professor  James  Husst  Hall  was 
one  of  the  judges  at  the  northeastern 
sectional  contest  of  the  Ohio  Intercol- 
legiate Glee  clubs  held  at  Alliance 
February  18. 

Associate  Professor  Leedy  has  been 
engaged  to  give  a piano  recital  of 
modern  compositions  at  Smith  Col- 
lege in  the  spring. 

A daughter  was  born  to  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Leo  C.  Holden  on  January 
24  at  the  Allen  hospital. 

Professors  Savage,  Morrison  and 
Bradshaw  attended  the  holiday  meet- 
ings in  New  York  of  The  American 
Student  Health  Association,  The  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
and  The  Society  of  Directors  of  Physi- 
cal Education.  Professor  Savage  was 
continued  as  a member  of  the  N.  C.  A. 
A.  committee  studying  football  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country.  A re- 
organization of  the  football  rules  com- 
mittee by  which  representation  should 
hereafter  be  by  districts  reduced  the 
number  of  members.  This  district 
will  be  represented  by  Dr.  A.  A. 
Stagg  of  Chicago.  Because  of  this 
reorganization  Mr.  Savage,  who  has 
been  a member  of  the  committee  since 
its  formation  23  years  ago,  will  no 
longer  continue  as  such.  Mr.  Savage, 
at  a meeting  of  its  council  was  elected 
for  the  third  time  as  president  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr.  Morrison  was  made  a member 
of  the  council  of  N.  C.  A.  A.  which 
automatically  makes  him  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  fourth  district  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  is  spend- 
ing the  second  semester  abroad.  The 
first  half  of  his  time  will  be  spent 
in  speaking  at  conferences  and  insti- 
tutes. He  first  goes  to  Genoa,  Reval, 
Rega,  Warsaw,  Krakow,  Prague.  He 
is  a delegate  from  the  Student  Di- 
vision of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  the  International 
Missionary  Council  that  is  to  hold  its 
sessions  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  dur- 
ing Easter  week.  This  Council, 
which  is  to  be  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  the  churches  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  America  is  hoping  to  plan  a 
ten  year  missionary  program.  After 
short  trips  to  Egypt  and  Syria  he  goes 
to  Greece  in  May  to  deliver  a series 
of  lectures  before  the  School  of  Re- 


ligion at  Athens.  At  Geneva  he  is 
to  meet  with  the  World's  Committee 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  studies  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  During  the  summer  he  will 
travel  through  the  central  European 
countries. 

At  the  meeting  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish, 
Professor  Cony  Sturgis  was  made  ad- 
visor of  this  chapter’s  section.  This 
office  is  a general  -secretaryship  of  lo- 
cal organizations  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation. 

Professor  George  H.  Danton,  of  the 
German  department,  is  reviewing  for 
“The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,” 
New  York,  all  the  novels  written  in 
English,  published  in  America,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  China. 
He  has  been  asked  to  take  charge  of 
the  reviewing  for  the  “Ostasiatische 
Rundshau”  (Hamburg)  of  all  the 
books  on  Chinese  conditions,  lan- 
guage, literature,  et  cetera,  which  ap- 
pear in  English  and  are  published  in 
China,  especially  the  very  large  out- 
put of  the  Commercial  Press,  Shang- 
hai. 

Professor  Oscar  Jaszi  of  the  politi- 
cal science  department  addressed  the 
students  and  faculty  of  Ohio  State 
University  on  February  6.  His  lec- 
ture on  “Why  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  Collapsed”  was  the  last  of 
a series  of  three  which  he  has  deliv- 
ered there. 

“The  Aims  and  Objectives  of  Stu- 
dent Teaching  and.  the  Best  Means  of 
Attaining  Them”  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Miller  before  a re- 
cent meeting  of  the  state  department 
of  education  at  Columbus. 

Professor  R.  Archibald  Jelliffe  gave 
a lecture  at  the  Mansfield,  Ohio,  pub- 
lic library  February  10  on  "Aspects  of 
the  Modern  Novel.”  He  was  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  in  January  attending  a confer- 
ence on  “Drama  and  the  Fine  Arts.” 

Professor  Percy  T.  Fenn’s  recent 
article  in  the  North  American  Review 
is  given  in  condensed  form  in  the  Lit- 
erary Digest  December  24,  under  the 
caption,  “Why  the  Clergy  are  Rest- 
less.” 

Professor  D.  R.  Moore,  of  the  his- 
tory department  and  president  of  the 
Oberlin  Village  school  board,  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  public  school 
finances  and  teachers’  salaries  with 
the  Oberlin  Exchange  club  Monday, 
February  13. 


Faculty  Recitals 
By  James  Husst  Hall,  14 

On  January  26  Mr.  Cerf,  violinist, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Skjerne  at  the  piano, 
gave  the  following  program: 

Sonata  in  G minor Tartini 

Andante — Allegro — Largo — 

• Moderato 

Melodie  Gluck-Kreisler 

Rodino  Beethoven-Kreisler 

Romance  in  E minor Sinding 

Menuet  Porpora-Kreisler 

Concerto  in  D Tchaikovsky 

First  part  with  cadenza 

Nocturne  Lili  Boulanger 

Le  Printemps  Milhaud 

Chanson  du  soir Denoe  Leedy 

Allegro  de  concert Saint-Saens 

It  is  our  fortune  to  have  on  the  fac- 
ulty a number  of  artists,  and  these 
two  newcomers  have  already  given 
us  much  pleasure  with  their  playing. 
The  program  which  Mr.  Cerf  chose 
was  well  modulated  in  variety  and  he 
played  it  all  with  great  success.  The 
terrific  difficulties  of  the  Tchaikovsky 
were  met  with  ease,  and  although  at 
times  the  violin  seemed  to  yearn  for 
an  orchestral  accompaniment.  Mr. 
Skjerne  gave  to  the  piano  transcrip- 
tion a full  and  colorful  rendering. 
The  Sinding  Romance,  played  with  a 
full  and  surging  tone,  was  a high 
point  in  the  program.  Again  the 
Gluck  Melody  was  interpreted  with 
just  the  right  purity  and  simplicity 
of  tone.  In  the  last  group  was  a de- 
lightful composition  by  a colleague 
of  the  performers,  Mr.  Leedy,  and  the 
composition  needed  no  local  interest 
for  its  rightful  place  on  the  program. 

Those  who  had  heard  Myra  Hess 
play  here  two  years  ago  knew  that 
her  program  this  year  was  not  to  be 
simply  “ another  piano  recital.”  It 
is  hard  to  recall  when  our  audience 
has  been  so  stirred  by  piano  playing 
as  they  were  the  other  evening  when 
Myra  Hess  played  this  rather  for- 
midable program: 

French  Suite,  No.  5 Bach 

Sonata  in  F minor,  Op.  5.... Brahms 

Papillons,  Op.  2 Schumann 

The  White  Peacock Griffes 

Preludes,  Op.  32,  No.  10,  Op.  25, 

No.  2 Rachmaninoff 

The  crystalline  beauty  of  her  Bach, 
the  epic  grandeur  of  her  Brahms,  in 
which  she  clarified  all  the  trouble- 
some passages,  the  sprightly  roman- 
tic quality  of  the  Schumann,  the 
veiled  loveliness  of  the  Griffes,  and 
the  snarl  of  the  Rachmaninoff— all 
are  delightful  memories.  When  her 
program  was  listed  one  of  our  fac- 
ulty said  that  he  could  not  imagine 
a woman  playing  this  Brahms  Son- 
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ata,  for  it  was  meant  for  a man. 
This  brings  to  mind  a story  of 
Brahms,  who  with  Carreno  beside 
him,  once  said  that  he  had  tried  to 
make  his  two  pianoforte  concertos 
prohibitive  for  women,  but,  and  with 
a groan,  “ they  will  play  them.”  Car- 
reno, a hit  mortified,  was  soothed 
when  Brahms  added,  “But  I always 
look  upon  you  as  a man  pianist.” 
Hess  can  fill  this  role  too,  and  be- 
sides she  has  a poetry  and  grace  that 
was  denied  Carreno. 

The  concerts  on  the  Artist  Recital 
Course  for  the  second  semester  are: 
Mr.  Benno  Moiseiwitsch,  pianist, 
February  14. 

The  Flonzaley  String  Quartet, 
March  8. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  with  Mr. 
David  Moyer,  piano  soloist,  March  20. 

Mme.  Sigrid  Onegin,  contralto, 
April  3. 

All  the  concerts  are  to  he  in  Fin- 
ney Chapel  at  7:30  p.  m. 

This  semester  finds  Oberlin  shed- 
ding another  of  the  old  customs  and 
I am  sure  there  are  few  to  mourn  the 
passing  of  the  old  choice  system 
which  ruled  the  sale  of  season  tick- 
ets for  the  Artist  Recitals.  Many 
years  ago  the  choices  were  sold  by 
auction  and  Warner  Hall  has  seen 
some  spirited  bidding  when  rivals 
for  the  honor  of  having  the  best  seats 
in  the  house  ran  prices  up  to  a sum 
that  would  have  bought  a gallery 
seat  for  a Caruso-Farrar  production 
at  the  Metropolitan.  In  later  years 
the  tickets  have  been  sold  at  a set 
price,  and  for  the  privilege  of  reser- 
vation within  this  or  that  section  an 
added  charge  was  made.  Now  at  last 
we  have  a modern  system,  with  flat 
prices  and  sections  at  $3,  $4  and  $5, 
and  tickets  may  be  ordered  by  mail. 

Mr.  Benno  Moiseiwitsch,  Russian 
pianist,  included  on  his  program  the 
Waldstein  sonata  and  a generous 
group  of  Chopin,  with  both  the  F ma- 
jor and  G minor  ballades.  Moisei- 
witsch glories  in  his  tremendous 
technique,  and  I fear  he  rather  en- 
joys astounding  his  audiences.  There 
were  many  examples  of  this  the  other 
evening,  but  perhaps  as  astonishing 
and  more  ineffective  than  the  others 
was  an  octave  passage  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  Beethoven,  which 
he  played  by  octave  glissando.  There 
were  a few  moments  when  the  poet 
spoke  as  in  the  Chopin  Berceuse  and 
Debussy’s  “ Da  fille  aux  cheveux  de 
lin.”  The  printer  failed  to  correct  a 


little  error  on  the  program  and  this 
was  listed  “ ehevaux,”  but  despite 
this  opportunity  the  pianist  failed  to 
gallop  through  this  lovely  bit  of 
poetry. 

The  grading  of  practical  music  has 
always  been  difficult  and  many  feel 
that  the  new  system  just  adopted  by 
the  Conservatory  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, but  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  bet- 
ter than  the  old  system.  The  grades 
in  practical  (not  theoretical)  music 
are  now  recorded  by  two  letters,  the 
first  indicating  the  teachers’  judg- 
ment of  talent,  the  second  the  culti- 
vation of  that  talent  during  the  se- 
mester. So,  an  A-B  would  mean  ex- 
ceptional talent,  fair  industry;  a 
C-A,  average  talent,  excellent  indus- 
try. Many  feel  that  we  should  also 
note  the  student’s  achievement,  and 
perhaps  some  day  we  will  have  a 
numeral  added  to  the  above  collec- 
tion indicating  the  grade  of  work 
that  he  can  perform  acceptably. 

This  spring,  when  the  second-year 
students  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee on  practical  music  who  grade 
them  and  advise  as  to  their  return 
and  possibility  of  graduation,  they 
will  take  an  examination  in  musical 
terminology.  No  new  course  in  term- 
inology has  been  added  (there  is  one 
now  primarily  for  Public  School  Mu- 
sic students),  but  the  students  will 
be  aided  occasionally  by  their  teach- 
ers in  practical  music. 


Ballads  Lead  at  Glee  Club 
Concert 

The  annual  home  concert  of  the 
Men’s  Glee  Club  was  given  before  a 
crowded  house  February  18.  It  was 
held  in  Finney  Chapel,  with  John  E. 
Wirkler  directing. 

Probably  the  two  Kentucky  ballads 
discovered  by  the  club  while  in  that 
state  on  their  Christmas  trip  were 
the  most  delightful  numbers  of  the 
evening.  "I  Gave  My  Love  a Cherry” 
and  "Down  in  the  Valley”  were  tran- 
scribed by  members  of  the  club  after 
hearing  ballads  sung  by  the  Women’s 
Glee  Club  of  Berea  College. 

The  Galloping  Octette  and  an  up- 
to-date  grand  opera  scene  were  amus- 
ing numbers  between  the  more  classi- 
cal part  of  the  program  and  the  group 
of  love  songs  which  concluded  the 
evening. 


Pretty  Much  a Two-Man 
Team 
By  Grifner 

Basketball  at  Oberlin  is  still  down 
in  the  valley,  or  at  least  only  part 
way  up  the  hillside.  The  boys  have 
dug  their  toes  in  and  clawed  hard  and 
at  times  made  progress,  but  it  has 
been  an  up-hill  fight,  with  any  num- 
ber of  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Two  men  have  done  most  of  the 
heavy  work — Captain  Johnny  Flem- 
ing and  Center  Jim  Barnes.  Fleming 
has  been  the  agressive,  active  floor 
man  and  basket  shooter,  while  Barnes 
has  protected  the  team  from  attack 
in  the  rear.  Jim,  by  his  superb  leaps 
in  the  air,  has  ruined  countless  passes 
and  shots  that  his  opponents  were 
dead  sure  of.  His  work  as  tip-off 
man  and  as  guard  has  had  few  equals 
on  the  Oberlin  floor.  Captain  Flem- 
ing has  led  his  men  throughout  the 
season  in  speed  and  head  work  and 
in  basket  shooting. 

The  rest  of  the  squad  has  been 
shifted  so  frequently  that  there  has 
been  no  regular  team,  it  being  Coach 
MacEachron’s  policy  to  slip  in  a new 
man  when  one  appeared  tired  or  his 
work  was  below  par. 

The  won  and  lost  column  is  about 
even,  and  the  scores  have  been  fairly 
close. 

RESERVE  AND  CASE  TRIM  US 
Outreached  by  the  lanky  Pioneeri 
the  Oberlin  team  put  up  a gritty  fight 
but  lost  the  game  30  to  24.  The  crim 
son  and  gold  guarded  well  but  could 
not  find  the  basket  on  their  own 
shots,  of  which  they  had  a plenty. 
Fleming  and  Williams  made  the  bulk 
of  points. 

Case  came  to  Oberlin  the  following 
week  and  nosed  out  a victory  in  the 
last  few  moments  of  play.  It  was  a 
pretty  strenuous  game  throughout, 
the  score  keeping  about  even.  Neither 
team  had  a good  eye  for  their  basket, 
but  Case's  long  shots  usually  regis- 
tered. Barnes  turned  his  ankle  in 
the  second  half,  which  considerably 
weakened  Oberlin’s  defense.  A rush 
by  Case  put  them  in  the  lead  just  be- 
fore the  whistle  blew.  Score  17-18. 

TWO  MORE  LOSSES 
Fleming  and  Barnes  appeared  to  be 
the  whole  team  against  Akron,  that 
is  if  you  are  judging  from  the  score, 
as  they  garnered  18  of  the  20  points 
made  by  Oberlin.  There  were  plenty 
of  chances  for  more  baskets,  but  the 
tossers  couldn't  register.  Brodt  and 
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Robinson,  between  them,  made  19  for 
Akron  and  at  the  same  time  had  sup- 
port from  their  teammates  that  count- 
ed baskets.  The  final  was  20-36. 

Wooster  came  up  to  Oberlin  hop- 
ing to  revenge  a few  football  scores, 
and  she  did,  at  least  one.  By  doubling 
the  score,  40-20,  she  gave  Oberlin  her 
worst  drubbing  of  the  season.  Ex- 
cept for  the  first  few  minutes  she  led 
the  scoring  all  the  way.  Blough  was 
Wooster’s  strong  man,  though  he  was 
ably  abetted  by  his  teammates.  The 
local  boys  were  overwhelmed  the  first 
half  by  the  long,  sure  passes  and  ac- 
curate shooting  of  their  opponents. 
In  the  second  half,  however,  Oberlin 
rallied  and  secured  14  points  while 
Wooster  was  making  17.  Stocker  and 
Allensworth  showed  to  advantage  in 
this  game,  while  Fleming  as  usual 
was  high  score  man  for  the  home 
team,  with  nine  points. 

WIN  AND  LOSE  ON  TRIP 

The  losing  streak  of  the  crimson 
and  gold  team  was  broken  in  their 
game  at  Ada.  Scoring  was  in 
bunches.  First  Oberlin  then  Ohio 
Northern  would  make  a run  of  two 
or  three  baskets.  When  the  final  whis- 
tle blew  Oberlin  had  the  lead  33  to 
30.  Barr,  a snappy,  speedy  sopho- 
more, led  the  scoring,  with  11  points. 
One  of  the  oincials  of  this  game  13 
reported  as  having  said  that  the  worll 
of  Barnes  was  the  greatest  piece  ol 
playing  he  had  seen  this  season. 

The  other  game  on  the  trip  was 
with  Heidelberg.  Oberlin  led  at  the 
half  15-7,  but  the  Tiffin  boys  came 
back  in  the  second  half  with  horse- 
shoes and  tossed  12  field  goals,  while 
Oberlin  could  only  make  1.  Fleming 
scored  19  of  Oberlin's  30  points  and 
Barnes,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
ankle  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
injury  earlier  in  the  season,  was  ever 
present  on  the  defense. 

AND  NOW  TWO  VICTORIES 

The  practice  against  the  alumni  at 
homecoming  time  must  have  done 
Varsity  some  good  for  they  proceeded 
to  take  their  next  two  games. 

Kenyon  had  a better  record  to  date 
than  Oberlin  and  was  expected  to  fur- 
nish a good  game.  This  she  did, 
though  she  did  go  home  with  the 
short  end  of  a 23-21  score.  Oberlin 
was  ahead  five  points  at  the  half,  the 
largest  lead  she  was  able  to  muster 
at  any  time.  If  her  shooting  had  been 
equal  to  her  ability  to  keep  the  ball 
she  would  have  run  the  score  up 


higher.  Her  guarding  was  close  and 
effective. 

Two  days  later  the  Yeomen  went 
to  Cleveland  for  a return  game  with 
Case.  In  the  earlier  game  the  Sci- 
entists had  nosed  out  a one-point  vic- 
tory, but  on  their  own  floor  they  lost 
the  return  game  32-40.  Oberlin  took 
the  lead  and  held  it  safely  till  the 
second  half,  when  Case  made  a big 
spurt  and  forged  ahead.  This  was 
not  allowed  to  stand  for  long,  Ober- 
lin recovering  the  lead  by  a goal 
from  Stocker’s  hand.  Stocker  was 
playing  in  his  home  city  and  his 
neighbor  fans  had  reason  to  cheer 
him  frequently.  Captain  Fleming 
demonstrated  his  ability  by  ringing 
up  twenty,  just  half  of  Oberlin’s 
points. 


The  Methodist  Church 

On  New  Years  Day  the  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  dedicated  its 
new  building  on  South  Professor 
street.  Despite  the  extreme  cold  and 
the  rigors  of  the  storm,  the  church 
was  crowded.  Bishop  Theodore  S. 
Henderson  of  Cincinnati,  the  resident 
bishop  of  the  Area  in  which  Oberlin 
is  located,  had  charge  of  the  service 
of  dedication  and  preached.  The  ded- 
ication for  student  activities  and  Wes- 
ley Foundation  work  took  place  one 
week  later,  on  January  8th,  at  the 
morning  service.  Dr.  Warren  F. 
Sheldon  of  Chicago,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Wesley  Foundation  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  in  charge  of  this  service. 
The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing 
for  this  service  and  many  were 
turned  away. 

The  organ  was  dedicated  on  Tues- 
day evening,  January  third.  After 
a short  service  of  dedication  in 
which  the  minister,  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Ketcham,  was  assisted  by  his  father, 
Rev.  Merrick  E.  Ketcham,  of  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  Professor  William  K. 
Breckenridge,  the  organist,  gave  a re- 
cital. He  was  assisted  in  the  recital  by 
Professors  Andrews,  Lillich,  Goerner, 
and  Cerf  of  the  Conservatory. 

The  organ  is  a three-manual,  thirty- 
one  stop  instrument.  It  was  built 
twenty-five  years  ago  for  the  First 
Congregational  church  by  the  Estey 
Organ  Company  and  rebuilt  for  the 
Methodist  church  by  Mr.  Frank 
Blashfield  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Blash- 
fleld  has  thoroughly  modernized  the 
organ  and  added  a set  of  thirty 


cathedral  chimes.  The  action  is  now 
electrical  throughout.  A new  console 
has  been  built  to  order  for  this  organ, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr. 
Blashfield  and  many  refinements,  not 
hitherto  found  except  in  the  very 
largest  organs,  have  been  included  by 
him.  The  instrument  contains  1,675 
speaking  pipes.  If  purchased  new, 
this  organ  could  not  be  duplicated  for 
$13,500. 

THE  NEW  BUILDING 

The  church  is  fortunate  in  its  lo- 
cation. Placed  just  opposite  the  end 
of  Elm  street  on  South  Professor,  it 
shows  up  to  advantage  from  every 
direction.  It  is  centrally  located  both 
for  the  membership  of  the  church  and 
the  dormitory  district. 

The  building  is  colonial  in  style,  in 
keeping  with  the  Oberlin  spirit  and 
tradition,  and  is  built  of  red  shale 
brick  and  trimmed  in  white.  The  au- 
ditorium will  seat  approximately  four 
hundred  people  and  the  choir  sixty 
more.  The  seating  and  the  pulpit  fur- 
niture are  finished  in  walnut.  With 
the  exception  of  the  doors,  which  are 
also  walnut,  the  rest  of  the  wood- 
work in  the  auditorium  is  finished  in 
white  enamel  and  trimmed  with  wal- 
nut. The  windows  are  arched  colon- 
ial, glazed  with  opalescent  cathedral 
glass  in  shades  of  yellow.  No  organ 
pipes  are  to  be  seen,  the  organ  being 
concealed  behind  the  paneling  on  each 
side  of  the  choir.  A bronze  grill,  in 
ornamental  pattern,  tops  this  panel 
work. 

Behind  the  auditorium  is  the  relig- 
ious education  plant,  containing  two 
floors  and  a basement.  In  the  base- 
ment are  located  the  kitchen  and  the 
social  room  in  which  250  people  can 
sit  down  to  dinner.  Above,  one  the 
other  two  floors,  are  located  the  de- 
partmental rooms  for  the  Church 
School,  a secretary’s  room,  a ladies’ 
parlor,  and  a pastor’s  study.  The 
lockers  for  the  choir  are  in  the  col- 
lege room. 

The  realization  of  their  long  cher- 
ished dream  has  brought  great  joy 
both  to  minister  and  people.  It  is  a 
joy  which  the  whole  village  shares 
with  them.  That  this  is  so  has  been 
proved  by  the  cordiality  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  countless  messages  of 
congratulation  which  have  come  in 
these  recent  days  to  Mr.  Ketcham  and 
the  Methodist  people,  and  by  the  high 
praise  which  has  been  given  to  the 
building  by  all  who  have  seen  it. 


IS 
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FIRST  ORGANIZATION  STARTED 
IN  THE  FIFTIES 
The  first  Methodist  class  was 
formed  in  Oberlin  in  the  early  fifties. 
A lot  on  South  Main  street  was  pur- 
chased in  1S58  and  plans  were  laid  for 
a building.  These  plans  had  to  he 
abandoned,  however,  and  no  more  was 
done  in  this  direction  until  1S69.  In 
December  of  that  year  plans  were 
again  laid  for  the  building  of  a church 
in  Oberlin.  These  plans  matured  and 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  South 
Main  Street  Church,  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  December,  1872.  As  Metho- 
dism grew,  it  became  apparent  that  a 
new  church,  more  centrally  located, 
was  desirable.  In  1889  a lot  was  pur- 
chased on  North  Main  Street,  across 
from  the  college  campus.  It  was  not 
until  Rev.  E.  H.  Warner  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  1901,  however, 
that  a program  looking  toward  a new 
church  building  on  the  North  Main 
street  site  was  adopted.  This  build- 
ing was  finished  and  dedicated  March 
26,  1906.  In  1916  the  lot  upon  which 


this  building  stood  was  sold  to  the 
College  as  a part  of  the  site  for  the 
proposed  Hall  Memorial  building.  In 
1917  the  building  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Because  of  the  con- 
servation program  proposed  by  the 
government  during  the  war,  a new 
building  was  not  attempted  at  that 
time.  For  two  years  the  congrega- 
tion worshipped  in  Warner  Hall  and 
then  the  union  of  the  Congregational 
churches  made  the  Second  church 
building  available.  Here  the  Meth- 
odists worshipped  until  June,  1927, 
when  the  College  took  over  the  build- 
ing for  use  as  a laboratory.  Ground 
was  broken  for  the  present  structure 
on  April  14,  1927,  and  it  was  finished 
in  time  for  dedication  on  New  Years 
Day. 

Mrs.  Lucile  Brown  Ketcham,  wife  of 
the  minister  of  the  church,  was  prom- 
inent in  Oberlin  College  circles  fif- 
teen years  ago,  graduating  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1913 
and  the  Conservatory  in  1915.  Mr. 
Ketcham  is  a graduate  of  Ohio  Wes- 


leyan University,  Drew  Theological 
Seminary  and  Columbia  University. 
He  is  now  serving  his  fifth  year  as 
minister  of  the  Oberlin  church. 


Book  Reviews 

Applied  Chemistry.  By  J.  Ellis  Stan- 
dard, 0.  C.  ’00.  Oxford  Book  Co., 
New  York.  1927.  IV.  251  p„  with 
27  figures. 

A compact  member  of  the  Oxford 
Review  Series,  by  an  instructor  in  the 
Boys’  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Aimed  “ to  present  a concise,  accurate 
and  adequate  review  of  applied  chem- 
istry,” and  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  book  is  in  three  major  parts, 
the  first  containing  the  required  top- 
ics, the  second  optional  topics, — both 
with  questions  and  problems  follow- 
ing the  chapters,- — and  the  appendix 
which  gives  further  condensation  of 
the  most  important  material,  addi- 
tional questions  and  answers  to  the 
problems. 
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There  are  a few  minor  points  of 
contention,  such  as  the  use  of  “ acid 
salt  ” where  many  prefer  “ hydrogen 
salt,"  and  a lack  of  consistent  label- 
ling of  ions  and  radicals  definitely 
as  such  by  showing  their  charges. 
One  wonders,  too,  at  the  neglect  of 
colloids,  and  at  the  obvious  prefer- 
ence given  the  English  over  the  met- 
ric system. 

Of  necessity  conventional  in  treat- 
ment and  sequence,  it  needs  no  in- 
dex, and  the  outline  form  is  ably 
supplemented  by  well-made  diagrams 
and  occasional  tabulations.  Careful 
and  precise  definitions  help  to  form  a 
thorough  outline  for  review,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  points  of  major  import- 
ance. 

All  that  it  aims  to  be,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  hailed  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
probation by  pupils  seeking  review 
and  teachers  who  wish  a ready  and 
adequate  outline  for  any  type  of  be- 
ginning course  in  chemistry. 

Harold  Wm.  Baker,  ’19. 


Purpose  in  Teaching  Religion.  By 

Professor  George  Walter  Piske. 

Abingdon  Press,  Boston.  $1.75. 

Five  centuries  before  Christ  the  Chi- 
nese philosopher,  Confucius,  summed 
up  the  great  questions  of  life  as  fol- 
lows: “Where  do  we  come  from, 

where  are  we  going,  how  do  we  get 
there?  ” In  his  recent  book,  “ Pur- 
pose in  Teaching  Religion”  (George 
Walter  Fiske,  Professor  of  Religious 
Education,  Oberlin  College),  the  au- 
thor endeavors  to  answer  the  second 
question  so  far  as  religious  education 
is  concerned,  at  the  same  time  afford- 
ing many  suggestions  helpful  in  solv- 
ing the  third  problem  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  his  chosen  field.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  education  to  con- 
siderable effect,  for  the  book  is  con- 
structed on  the  theory  that  these 
principles  are  valid  in  their  newly 
developed  department  of  education 
and  that  they  can  be  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  religion.  This  applica- 
tion has  been  made  in  such  an  ef- 
fective way  that  teachers  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  can  read  the  book  with 
profit.  For  example,  the  chapter  on 
“ Why  Appeal  to  Imagination  ” has 
a message  for  everyone  engaged  in 
instructing  children,  and  the  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  the  project 
method  and  of  dramatics  are  of  great 
practical  value. 


Professor  Fiske  does  well  to  make 
clear  the  importance  of  purpose 
or  end  in  religious  education.  Be- 
yond question  much  of  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  old-time  Sunday 
School  was  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
well-defined  purpose.  If  the  average 
Sunday  School  teacher  were  asked 
just  what  her  aim  was  in  teaching 
her  class,  the  reply  would  be  a vague 
generality  more  suited  as  a silence  of 
uncomfortable  doubt  than  as  a conveyor 
of  definite  information.  Further  in- 
vestigation into  the  situation  usually 
was  not  welcomed.  Now  conscious- 
ness of  a definite  purpose  is  essential 
in  the  performance  of  an  activity 
toward  an  end.  It  is  the  basis  of 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  means, 
it  supplies  the  motive  in  large  part 
for  the  overcoming  of  obstacles,  it 
keeps  alive  the  interest  so  requisite 
for  persistent  effort  in  the  necessary 
details  of  the  procedure.  If  enthusi- 
asm is  to  be  maintained,  if  persist- 
ence is  to  be  maintained,  if  persistence 
is  to  continue,  the  purpose  of  the  un- 
dertaking must  be  kept  continually  be- 
fore the  attention  of  all  concerned  in 
the  enterprise.  Professor  Fiske  traces 
the  changing  purpose  of  religious 
education  down  through  the  cen- 
turies, and,  while  holding  that  none 
of  the  past  objectives  are  wholly  ob- 
solete, he  is  convinced  that  its  true 
aim,  adequate  to  the  needs  of  mod- 
ern society,  is  the  spiritualizing  of 
all  human  life,  both  in  the  individ- 
ual and  in  the  community. 

This  last  phase  introduces  the  key- 
note of  modern  educational  theory, 
which  is  distinctly  social  in  its  bear- 
ings; it  declares  that  one  great  feature 
of  education  is  the  integrating  func- 
tion, that  is,  of  welding  individuals 
together  into  a society  with  common 
thoughts,  habits,  ideals  and  standards. 
These  make  for  social  cohesion  and 
social  solidarity.  Professor  Fiske  de- 
clares that  religious  education  must 
accept  this  point  of  view  and  react 
upon  it  effectively  if  it  is  to  play  its 
complete  part  in  the  educational 
scheme.  Thus  he  stresses  the  need 
and  the  development  of  a social  con- 
science, the  furnishing  of  a motive 
power  of  a spiritual  type  to  all  the 
forces  and  factors  which  go  to  make 
up  a community.  He  would  make 
use  of  the  various  social  groups  as  a 
means  for  applying  the  spiritual 
ideals  and  thus  developing  a mutual 
understanding  and  sympathy  which 
make  for  a more  coherent  commu- 
nity life.  In  so  doing  he  makes  re- 


ligious education  a vital  factor  in  the 
general  educational  program,  contrib- 
uting, as  it  does,  the  spiritual  factor 
without  which  there  can  be  no  real 
citizenship  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word. 

Having  set  the  goal,  the  author 
gives  us  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  means  of  attaining  it.  He  advo- 
cates a liberal  use  of  dramatics,  the 
project  method,  in  fact,  all  the  devices 
so  effectively  employed  in  the  public 
schools.  Indeed,  he  would  have  the 
religious  school  just  as  appealing  as 
the  other.  Too  long  has  the  Sunday 
School  suffered  by  invidious  compari- 
son. He  is  on  solid  ground  when  he 
emphasizes  the  need  of  adapting  the 
material  of  the  church  school  to  the 
past  experiences  and  present  needs  of 
the  pupils;  when  he  advocates  a graded 
curriculum  and  insists  that  church 
buildings  and  equipment  should  be 
specifically  arranged  for  carrying  out 
the  task  of  religious  education  in  a 
modern  way.  In  other  words,  relig- 
ious education  must  be  given  a rea- 
sonable chance  if  it  is  to  perform  its 
true  functon  along  with  secular  ed- 
ucation. There  is  no  inherent  reason 
why  the  former  should  be  handicapped 
by  equipment  and  methods  of  the 
1912  vintage,  while  the  latter  is  pro- 
gressing serenely  with  models  of 
1925  and  after. 

The  book  is  very  readable,  not  pon- 
derous or  erudite  in  style.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  a professional  educa- 
tor to  comprehend  it.  The  layman, 
interested  in  those  forces  which  in- 
duce to  better  living,  can  read  it  with 
benefit.  For  the  forward  looking  di- 
rector of  religious  education  it  has 
an  important  and  inspiring  message. 
To  the  conscientious  teacher  in  the 
ranks,  eager  to  do  her  best  for  her 
charges,  it  offers  many  a helpful  sug- 
gestion, clarifies  many  a problem.  It 
is  not  heavy  with  technical  terms, 
neither  is  it  heavy  to  hold,  it  does  not 
repel  by  its  bulk.  It  is  brief  and  to 
the  point.  As  one  concludes  the  read- 
ing of  it,  he  is  impelled  to  call  to 
mind  the  notice  of  a new  publication 
which  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view of  1751:  “An  Elegy  Wrote  in  a 

Country  Churchyard,  4to  Dodsley. 
6d.  Seven  pages.  The  excellence  of 
this  little  piece  amply  compensates 
for  its  want  of  quantity.” 

Carl  D.  Burtt. 


Lay  your  plans  now  to  attend  your 
class  reunion  next  June. 
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Suggested  Reading  ForThose 
Who  Would  Continue 
Their  Education 

The  Alumni  Magazine  is  inaugurat- 
ing this  month  a new  column  intend- 
ed to  help  the  Alumni  who  wish  to 
keep  informed  along  the  lines  in 
which  they  majored  while  in  college 
or  to  continue  their  education  in  other 
subjects  in  which  they  are  interested. 
The  list  will  be  suggestive  to  any 
clubs  that  wish  to  study  in  particular 
fields  and  may  even  be  helpful  to 
those  whose  professions  lie  along 
one  of  these  lines.  The  professors 
have  entered  into  the  plan  to  help 
the  alumni  most  willingly.  The  vari- 
ous department  heads  have  given  the 
book  which  they  consider  one  of  the 
most  worthwhile  books  in  or  related 
to  their  particular  field  for  this  col- 
umn. 

(The  editor  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate your  writing  him  if  you  care 
to  have  such  a column  continued  as 
a regular  feature  of  the  Magazine.) 

The  Nature  of  the  World  and  Man. 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Press.  1926.  553 
pp.  $5.00.  A series  of  16  lectures 
by  Univ.  of  Chicago  professors  in 
an  orientation  course,  initiated  by 
Dr.  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  while 
dean  of  the  college  of  arts,  litera- 
ture and  science.  It  forms  an  ex- 
cellent modern  survey  of  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  background  of 
life. 

Virgin  Spain,  by  Waldo  Prank.  Boni 
& Liveright.  1926.  $3.00.  Scenes 

from  spiritual  drama  of  a great 
people. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  Life  and  Letters, 
by  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  Double- 
day, Page  & Co.  1927.  $5.00  per 

vol.  The  two  volumes  so  far  pub- 
lished are  Youth  1856-1890  and 
Princeton  1890-1910.  Authoritative, 
interesting,  readable,  beautifully 
printed  and  attractively  illustrated. 

Principles  of  Physical  Education, 
by  Williams.  Published  by  Saun- 
ders. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  Things, 
by  W.  H.  Bragg.  Harper  & Bros. 
$3.00.  Used  as  collateral  reading  in 
general  physics. 

I Believe  in  God,  by  A.  Maude  Roy- 
den.  Harper  & Bros.  $2.00.  A per- 
sonal confession  of  faith,  practical 
and  vital. 

A Survey  Course  in  Mathematics, 
by  N.  J.  Lennes.  Harper  & Bros. 
1926.  $2.00.  Shows  briefly  how 

mathematics  is  closely  related  to 
matters  of  everyday  life. 

Religion  in  tiie  Making,  by  A.  N. 
Whitehead.  McMillan.  $1.50. 


America  Comes  of  Age,  by  Andre 
Siegfred.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co. 
1927.  $5.00. 

The  Road  to  Plenty,  by  W.  T.  Fos- 
ter and  W.  Catciiings.  Houghton 
Mifflin.  $2.00.  Tells  how  to  pre- 
vent hard  times. 

Our  Mobile  Earth,  by  R.  A.  Daly. 
Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  $5.00.  Was 
the  earth  once  fluid  or  solid?  Were 
the  continents  always  here?  What 
do  earthquakes  teach  us?  Read 
and  see. 

The  Human  Habitat,  by  Ellsworth 
Huntington.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 
$2.50.  A layman’s  book  of  human 
geography. 

Italian  Painting,  by  Mather.  Henry 
Holt  & Co.  $3.50. 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  Music, 
by  Jacob  Kwalwasser.  C.  C.  Birch- 
ard & Co.  An  account  of  the  devel- 
opment during  the  last  ten  years  in 
tests  of  talent  and  tests  of  attain- 
ment in  music,  with  a list  of  tests 
now  available. 


Special  Program  at  Council 
Meeting 

President  Wilkins  was  the  principal 
speaker  before  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumni  Council  February 
21.  He  used  as  the  basis  of  his  talk 
the  special  alumni  committee  report 
on  “How  May  the  College  Test  Its 
Product.” 

Other  speakers  included  Dean  of 
Men,  Edward  F.  Bosworth,  and  three 
members  of  the  senior  class,  Miss 
Faith  Du  Four,  Mr.  James  Wicken- 
den  and  Mr.  Louis  Peirce.  The  subjects 
treated  by  these  speakers  were,  Men’s 
Housing  Conditions,  Life  and  Stand- 
ards among  Women  of  Oberlin,  Stu- 
dent Responsibility  and  Student  Activ- 
ities. 

Alumni  Secretary  Olmstead  report- 
ed an  increase  during  the  past  half- 
year  of  150  members  and  182  mag- 
azine subscribers,  giving  a total  mem- 
bership of  2,225  and  subscriptions, 
2,957.  He  has  temporarily  been  hand- 
ling the  College  News  Bureau  and 
during  this  period  had  edited  the 
News  Letter  and  sent  out  nearly  a 
hundred  different  stories  to  over  500 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  successful  home-coming  last 
fall  was  mentioned,  the  gift  of  a mov- 
ing picture  outfit  by  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Gurney,  ’91,  and  the  visit  of  President 
Wilkins  to  a number  of  the  local  alum- 
ni chapters. 

Another  feature  in  connection  with 
the  council  meeting  was  a dinner 
tendered  to  the  members  of  the  coun- 


cil by  its  president,  Louis  E.  Hart, 
and  by  Mr.  R.  T,  Miller,  Jr.,  member 
of  the  executive  committee.  The  din- 
ner was  held  at  the  Oberlin  Inn,  the 
detail  arrangements  being  made  by 
by  Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin,  ’85.  It 
was  a most  delightful  occasion. 

In  the  afternoon  President  and 
Mrs.  Wilkins  received  the  Council  at 
their  beautiful  new  home  on  Forest 
street.  In  the  evening  many  of  the 
council  members  also  attended  the 
Washington  Birthday  reception  given 
by  the  President  and  Faculty  to  the 
students  and  held  at  the  Allen  Art 
Building. 

The  Washington  Birthday  address 
was  delivered  in  the  morning  by  Rabbi 
Brickner  of  Cleveland.  Council  mem- 
bers were  guests  at  college  dining 
halls  at  noon. 

On  the  evening  before  Warner  gym- 
nasium was  crowded  for  the  annual 
Glen  Gray  Memorial  basketball  game 
which  this  year  took  the  form  of  a 
celebration  of  a quarter  of  a century 
of  basketball  in  Oberlin.  The  orig- 
inal 1903  team  was  present  in  toto  and 
played  in  one  of  the  games. 

Prior  to  the  game  the  visiting  alum- 
ni and  many  local  ones  gathered  for 
dinner  at  the  Oberlin  Inn. 


Old-Timers  Almost  Make 
the  Grade 

In  the  most  colorful  and  dramatic 
event  of  the  home-coming  basketball 
game,  February  21,  the  varsity  team 
of  1910,  composed  of  “Cripp”  Gray’s 
famous  running  mates,  vanquished  the 
team  of  1903,  the  first  intercollegiate 
basketball  team  of  Oberlin  College, 
by  the  score  of  6-4.  Judged  by  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  specta- 
tors, this  game  was  deservedly  the 
major  event  of  an  eventful  occasion. 

The  entire  team  of  1903  reported  to 
its  organizer  and  player-coach,  Rube 
Brown,  and  donned  again  varsity  col- 
ors for  competition.  Likewise  the 
team  of  1910,  with  the  exception  of 
Glen  C.  Gray,  for  whom  Kalbfleisch, 
’16,  substituted.  Preceding  the  game 
these  varsity  men  of  yester-years 
were  presented  individually  in  a most 
entertaining  manner  to  the  crowd  by 
Warren  Griffith,  ’07,  of  Toledo. 

The  1910  team  scored  first  when 
Kalbfleisch  sank  a pretty  basket  on  a 
pass  from  Nichols.  Pendleton  later 
shot  a basket  after  some  clever  floor 
work  had  advanced  the  ball  within 
range. 
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With  the  score  4-0  against  them  the 
team  of  1903  rallied.  Vradenburg, 
Sandberg  and  Olmstead  formed  a floor 
combination  that  would  not  be  denied 
and  when  their  spurt  was  ended  the 
score  stood  4-4.  With  the  game  near 
its  close  and  a basket  by  either  team 
assuring  victory,  Mark  Ward,  ’10, 
sank  a basket  from  near  the  center  of 
the  floor.  For  his  unseemly  conduct 
Ward  was  cited  for  contempt  of  court 
distances  by  "Judge"  Peabody,  as  the 
game  ended. 

Another  game  between  the  present 
varsity  and  a younger  group  of  alum- 
ni closed  with  a 24-22  score  in  favor 
of  the  present  squad.  Ballard  and 
Leahy  in  the  first  half  showed  their 
old-time  form  and  made  long  shots, 
while  Maclure  and  Frey  did  similar 
tricks  the  second  half. 

The  old-timers  line-up: 

1910- 

Mark  Kalbfleisch,  right  forward 
Herb  Nichols,  left  forward 
Chet  Pendleton,  center 
Mark  Ward,  right  guard 
Whit  Morrison,  left  guard 
1903- 

Kid  Sandberg,  right  forward 
Judge  Peabody,  left  forward 
Jack  Olmstead,  center 
George  Vradenburg,  right  guard 
Rube  Brown,  left  guard 

Goals  from  field:  Kalbfleisch  1,  Pen- 
dleton 1,  Olmstead  '1,  Ward  1.  Goals 


from  foul:  Sandberg  2.  Out  of  re- 
spect to  “old  age”  few  fouls  were 
called  by  referee  George  Close. 


More  Excitement 

Gentlemen: — I have  read,  with  in- 
terest the  article  entitled  “ Suggest- 
ed changes  in  athletic  regulations,” 
which  appeared  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

I also  read,  with  interest,  the  letter 
by  Herbert  Childs,  '26,  entitled  “ En- 
courage the  Radicals,”  in  that  same 
number. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  pointed 
out  by  President  Wilkins,  that  the 
over-excitement  about  football  that 
prevails  in  some  colleges  throughout 
the  football  season,  infects  more  and 
more  of  the  student  time  and  thought. 

If,  however,  a lessening  of  the  over- 
excitement about  football  will  result 
in  the  development  of  more  such 
thinking  by  Oberlin  students  as  that 
expressed  in  Mr.  Childs’  letter,  then, 
I say,  give  Oberlin  more  champion- 
ship football  teams  and  more  excite- 
ment. 

Frederick  W.  Smith,  '09. 

Dr.  Fosdick  Commencement 
Speaker 

Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  President 
Wilkins  and  the  senior  class  to  give 
the  commencement  address  next  June. 


1903  VARSITY  BASKETBALL  TEAM,  25  YEARS  LATER 
Vradenburg,  Peabody,  Olmstead,  Brown,  Sandberg 


New  Librarian  Chosen 

Mr.  Julian  S.  Fowler,  librarian  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  been 
selected  to  succeed  the  late  Azariah  S. 
Root  as  librarian  at  Oberlin. 


Mr.  Fowler  is  a graduate  of  Hobart 
College  and  the  New  York  Library 
School.  In  addition  to  his  six  years 
in  Cincinnati  he  was  for  seven  years 
in  the  library  at  Hobart  College;  he 
served  also  as  librarian  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Barracks  at  Paris 
Island,  S.  C.,  1919-20,  and  in  the 
Princeton  University  library,  1920-21. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  born  and  reared 
at  Homer,  N.  Y.  In  1917  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Civilian  Personnel 
Section,  Ordinance  department  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Later  he  enlisted 
and  served  in  France.  After  the  arm- 
istice he  studied  at  King’s  College, 
University  of  London.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Library  associa- 
tion and  the  Ohio  Library  association. 
Mrs.  Fowler  is  a former  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Miami  university. 


Ma  gazines  Wanted 

If  Alumni  Magazine  subscribers 
have  any  of  the  following  issues  of 
the  magazine  which  they  do  not  wish 
to  keep  they  would  accommodate 
others  who  wish  to  secure  those  num- 
bers by  mailing  them  to  the  Alumni 
Ofilce.  No  more  copies  of  these  is- 
sues are  available  at  the  Alumni  Of- 
fice and  frequent  calls  are  being  made 
for  them  — Nov.  1926,  March,  April, 
May,  Oct.,  Dec.,  1927,  Jan.,  Feb.,  1928’ 
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Economics  Reading  List 
Offered 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

I am  sending  herewith  a book  sug- 
gested for  your  reading  list.  Your 
idea  in  this  connection  seems  to  me 
a very  fine  thing. 

I wonder  if  there  are  among  our 
alumni  some  who  might  be  interested 
in  lists  of  books  in  particular  fields. 
The  department  of  economics  would 
be  glad  to  furnish  lists  of  books  on 
any  of  the  subjects  on  which  we  reg- 
ularly work  here  at  the  college  to  any 
of  the  alumni  who  might  care  to  have 
such  information.  The  only  qualifi- 
cation I should  have  to  place  on  this 
offer  would  be  that  the  requested 
lists  would  have  to  have  fairly  close 
connection  with  some  of  the  regular 
work  here. 

We  could,  for  instance,  furnish 
lists  on  such  subjects  as  labor  ques- 
tions, banking,  business  finance 
tariff  policies,  international  economic 
problems,  investments,  taxation,  pub- 
lic utility  regulation,  and  perhaps 
other  subjects  closely  related  to  these. 

Very  sincerely, 

Harvey  A.  Wooster, 
Professor  of  Economics. 


A Letter  with  a Text 

Dear  Members  of  the  Oberlin  Family: 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  set  new 
standards  to  take  the  place  of  worn- 
out  traditions,  but  has  the  time  come 
for  Oberlin  men  and  women  to  let 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  show 
the  world  that  at  home  our  kindly 
acts,  and  spoken  and  printed  words 
do  not  square  with  the  gospel  of  “in- 
vincible good-will,”  "universal  love,” 
and  "the  brotherhood  of  man”  which 
we  talk  so  much  about?  Frequently, 
pre-judgments  lead  to  misinterpreta- 
tions of  the  printed  page,  and  what 
the  author  really  means  is  misunder- 
stood, but  the  words  remain  un- 
changed for  others  to  read  and  to 
think  about,  or  to  discuss  and  to  for- 
get. 

Since  October,  1927,  I have  been 
asking  myself  a question  which  the 
February  issue  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine  more  than  answered.  The 
reply  made  me  feel  just  as  I do  when 
I have  to  use  a street  car  in  Atlanta, 
— (on  Sundays,  when  1 have  to  teach 
a class,  I walk  a distance  of  three 
miles  so  that  I can  recall  how  it  feels 
to  be  a Christian)  — and  at  the  same 
time  keep  on  believing  that  "Invinc- 


ible good-will”  is  more  than  a catch 
word  to  make  me  feel  comfortable. 
This  is  the  answer:  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine  dares  to  print  the  racial 
group  of  three  of  her  sons  with  a 
small  "n”  just  as  all  semi-pagan  col- 
lege papers  would.  Head  pages 
fourteen  and  twenty-two  through  your 
eyes  and  dismiss  the  matter  by  say- 
ing “inferiority  complex”  or  read  it 
through  mine  and  answer  this  ques- 
tion: "Should  the  organ  of  the  Ober- 
lin family  be  afraid  to  help  create 
attitudes  that  will  make  it  unneces- 
sary for  any  one  to  laugh  scornfully 
at  a single  Oberlin  tradition?”  Ober- 
lin has  no  one  to  blame  but  herself 
if  I think  a negative  reply  is  the 
truthful  one. 

Of  course,  compulsory  chapel  is  part- 
ly responsible  for  my  concern  about 
this.  But  haven’t  you,  too,  sat  in  Fin- 
ney Chapel  and  heard  that  we  were 
in  college  “to  learn  to  think  clearly 
and  to  feel  deeply”;  that  we  should 
“stay  persistently  in  the  light  of  the 
highest  and  best”;  and  that  “Oberlin 
is  truly  a cosmopolitan  family”?  Is 
it  asking  too  much  that  the  Oberlin 
family  write  about  its  members  with- 
out apology  for  and  suggestive  expla- 
nation of  the  race  to  which  the  son  or 
daughter  belongs? 

If  an  article  needs  a touch  of  color, 
pray  use  " Crimson  and  Gold.”  Sure- 
ly “ the  Oberlin  high  star  of  dark 
hue,” — “ that  boy  Barnes  (who)  was 
too  much  in  evidence,”  did  not  lack 
the  zeal  that  flushes  some  faces 
crimson,  nor  the  loyalty  that  shines 
like  refined  gold.  With  a “Crimson 
and  Gold”  color  scheme  our  Maga- 
zine might  help  us  laugh  with  rather 
than  at  other  folk. 

Should  the  things  I suggest  be  too 
bold  a policy  for  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine,  we  can  compromise  or  side- 
step by  just  omitting  notes  about 
some  member  of  the  family.  Only 
occasionally  will  one  not  gone  over 
to  the  ranks  of  “callous  radicals” 
write  a word  of  protest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Geraldine  Satciiell  Dillingham,  ’23. 

P.  S. — Does  this  letter  need  a text? 
Well,  you’ll  find  it  also  in  the  Febru- 
ay  issue,  page  six,  paragraphs  one 
and  seven,  " To  Whom  it  May  Con- 
cern,” according  to  Dr.  Wager: 

“ For  out  of  our  hidden  lives  at 
least  half  the  time  come  the  effects 
that  we  do  produce,  the  ideas  that  do 
govern  us,  the  reasons  that  we  do 
make  prevail  with  other  men.” 


Death  of  Mrs.  Robson 

Mrs.  Janet  Nichols  Robson,  for 
twelve  years  matron  of  Baldwin  cot- 
tage, died  of  pneumonia  February  8 
at  the  home  of  her  daughter  in  West- 
field,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Robson  came  to 
Oberlin  in  1904  and  retired  as  ma- 
tron in  1916,  but  continued  to  live  in 
Oberlin  till  1924.  She  is  survived  by 
two  children,  Robert,  ’08,  of  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  Esther,  ’ll  (Mrs.  Spen- 
cer Bowen),  of  Westfield,  N.  J„  and  by 
a brother,  Dr.  John  R.  Nichols,  ’79, 
of  Chicago.  The  late  Dr.  Louis  L. 
Nichols,  ’87,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was 
also  a brother.  Burial  was  made  at 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


Japanese  Linancier  Dies 

Dr.  Yeijiro  Ono,  president  of  the 
Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  died  Novem- 
ber 26,  1927,  survived  by  Mrs.  Ono 
and  seven  children. 

The  Emperor  that  evening  dis- 
patched a messenger  to  his  home  and 
invested  Dr.  Ono  with  the  Junior 
Grade  of  the  Fifth  Court  Rank  and 
the  Third  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treas- 
ure. 

The  death  of  the  financial  leader 
came  as  a complete  shock  to  both 
Japanese  financial  circles  and  foreign 
communities  in  Japan,  and  abroad. 
Among  the  Japanese  he  was  known 
as  an  outstanding  financier,  and  the 
foreigners  loved  and  respected  him 
for  the  part  he  played  in  promoting 
international  friendship. 

Dr.  Ono  was  born  in  1864  in  a sa- 
murai family  in  Kyushiu.  In  1879  he 
studied  at  Doshisha  University,  Ky- 
oto. Upon  graduation  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  studying  at  Oberlin  and 
later  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Returning  to  Japan  Dr.  Ono  taught 
at  Doshisha  University,  and  following 
the  Sino-Japanese  war  he  turned  to 
business,  entering  the  Bank  of  Japan 
as  a minor  official.  He  continued  his 
banking  career  for  30  years  during 
which  he  held  such  positions  as  di- 
rector of  the  Bank  of  Japan  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Industrial  Bank.  He 
also  served  in  New  York  and  London 
as  agent  for  the  Bank  of  Japan  in 
connection  with  Japanese  loans  be- 
ing floated  abroad  after  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  Dr.  Ono  was  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Banque  Franco-Jap- 
onaise,  and  was  a chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 
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He  was  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  American  Japan  Society  and 
was  not  only  actively  interested  in  the 
work  of  that  society  but  was  treasurer 
for  many  years. 

His  private  benefactions  were  ex- 
tensive, although  known  by  only  the 
few  who  worked  intimately  with  him 
in  good  works. 

Yeijiro  Ono  entered  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  September,  1885,  with  ad- 
vanced standing,  after  previous  study 
in  Doshisha  University,  Kyoto,  Japan, 
and  completed  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  June,  1887. 
Mr.  Ono  and  his  classmates,  Toyo- 
kichi  Iyenaga  and  Junzo  Kawamoto, 
made  distinguished  records  as  stu- 
dents in  Oberlin  and  followed  their 
Oberlin  training  with  Graduate  study 
in  American  universities.  Mr.  Ono  re- 
ceived the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Mr.  Iyenaga  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  Mr.  Kawamoto  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  from  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. All  of  the  above  degrees 
were  received  in  1890. 

During  Mr.  Ono’s  student  life  in 
Oberlin  he  came  into  close  personal 
touch  with  James  K.  Newton,  Profes- 
sor of  French,  and  in  1918  Mr.  Ono 
founded  in  Oberlin  the  James  K.  New- 
ton Japanese  scholarship  honoring  his 
former  friend  in  this  significant  way. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded 
annually  to  a student  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege who  writes  “the  best  essay  on 
Oriental  subjects  that  will  promote 
the  better  understanding  between  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Nations.” 


Dr.  Wilson  Speaks  to  New 
York  Women 

The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  New  York 
was  held  at  Town  Hall,  123  West  43d 
Street,  New  York  City,  February  18. 
The  president,  Mrs.  Mastick,  presided. 
The  meeting  took  the  form  of  a pro- 
gressive luncheon.  This  form  of 
luncheon  provides  a delightful  and  ef- 
fective opportunity  for  members  of 
various  classes  to  become  acquainted. 

The  downfall  of  rain-laden  snow  did 
not  deter  sixty  or  more  members  from 
attending.  Mrs.  Fitch  made  the  rec- 
ord journey  from  Staten  Island. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Dr. 
Warren  H.  Wilson,  of  the  class  of 
1890.  The  subject  was:  "Standardi- 
zation in  Schools  and  Colleges.” 

Dr.  Wilson’s  discussion  pointed  along 


the  way  that  many  educators  are  look- 
ing in  these  days  of  changing  view- 
points. The  main  points  that  Dr. 
Wilson  stressed  are  that  material 
things:  commerce,  money,  etc.,  can 
and  should  be  standardized.  This  re- 
sults in  convenience  and  conservation 
of  energy  to  all  who  use  them.  But 
things  of  the  soul:  psychology,  educa- 
tion, morals,  religion  can  not  be  and 
• must  not  be  circumscribed.  Courage, 
moral  judgment,  native  ability  are 
only  hampered  or  killed  by  such  a 
process.  The  remedy  in  all  educa- 
tion must  be:  1.  Face  uniformity  with 
mental  freedom;  2.  Approach  all  sub- 
jects with  a research  mind;  3.  Dis- 
criminate between  what  can  be  and 
what  cannot  be  standardized.  These 
should  be  the  essentials  of  the  teach- 
ers’ attitude  and  opportunity  be  given 
in  schools  and  colleges  for  students 
to  approach  all  subject  matter  in  the 
same  mind. 

The  discussion  that  followed  showed 
that  a surprising  number  of  people 
are  thinking  on  these  things. 


Alumni  Secretary  at  San- 
dusky 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  alumni  joined  with 
the  men’s  club  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational church  for  an  Oberlin  eve- 
ning, February  15.  Mr.  John  G.  Olm- 
stead,  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, was  the  guest  of  honor.  He 
gave  a short  talk  and  showed  mov- 
ing pictures  of  Oberlin  events.  Rev. 
Ralph  P.  Claggett,  ’17,  is  pastor  of 
the  church  and  Mr.  James  E.  Judson, 
’16,  introduced  the  speaker. 


Social  Meeting  at  Grand 
Rapids 

The  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., -Oberlin 
Alumni  met  on  January  20  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  B.  J.  Olsen.  About 
thirty  alumni,  plus  "fringe”  (hus- 
bands and  wives),  plus  children, 
were  present.  The  officers  for  next 
year  are:  President,  Mr.  Edgar  Gor- 

such;  social  chairman,  Mr.  Harold 
Tower;  secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Es- 
ther Wood. 

A musical  program  and  a social 
hour  made  the  evening  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  ones  we  have  spent  to- 
gether. We  are  looking  forward  to 
having  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  come 
back  to  our  city  again  this  year. 


Progressive  Dinner  at  Fukien 
University 

Foochow,  China, 

Jan.  9,  1928. 

Every  single  Oberlinite  in  Foochow 
(seventeen  in  all,  counting  two  "in- 
laws” and  one  “adopted”)  was  pres- 
ent at  our  annual  meeting  at  Fukien 
Christian  University,  on  December  3. 
It  was  certainly  an  occasion  over 
which  one  may  write  feelingly,  "A 
good  time  was  had  by  all!  ” The 
Foochow  City  members  of  the  chap- 
ter were  charmingly  entertained  by 
the  members  at  the  University — seven 
miles  below  Foochow  City  on  the  Min 
River.  There  was  not  a dull  moment, 
from  the  time  the  City  folks  arrived 
(via  sampan,  two  hours  late!)  until 
the  final  Hi-O-Hi’s,  which  rent  the  air 
at  eleven  p.  m. 

A good  hike  over  the  Mt.  Kushan 
foothills  was  followed  by  a most  clev- 
erly planned  progressive  dinner — 
fruit  cocktails  at  President  Lin’s, 
m’20;  soup  at  the  Beaches,  t’07-’09, 
’15-’16;  salad  at  the  Scotts,  c’15-’16; 
baked  beans,  brown  bread,  etc.,  at  the 
Beemans,  ’15,  ex-’20;  pie  at  the  Met- 
calfs, ’13;  pop  corn  at  Dr.  Yen’s,  ’20, 
where  we  also  had  our  brief  business 
meeting,  followed  by  Oberlin  songs 
and  reminiscences.  Leonard  Chris- 
tian, ’ll,  regaled  us  with  thrilling 
football  tales  of  “Crip”  Gray  and  his 
teammates.  The  rest  of  us  chimed  in 
with  incidents  of  our  Oberlin  days, 
and  with  the  latest  campus  news 
in  our  possession.  It  was  all  most 
informal — just  like  a big  family  "get- 
to-gether.”  For  a few  hours  we  laid 
aside  the  overwhelming  problems  of 
China,  and  returned  to  Oberlin,  where 
we  renewed  our  youth,  and  took  on 
an  increased  devotion  to  our  Alma 
Mater. 

Norvil  Beeman,  ’15,  was  reelected 
president  and  a committee  of  three 
was  chosen  to  draw  up  resolutions 
to  be  sent  to  President  King  and 
President  Wilkins. 

Neil  Lewis,  ’18,  Alice  Hay  Lewis, 
’22,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Christian,  Susan  E. 
Armstrong,  ’12,  and  the  secretary, 
Elizabeth  F.  Cushman,  ’22,  were  the 
other  City  members  present. 

E.  F.  C. 


In  the  February  Alumni  Magazine 
mention  was  made  of  a number  of 
Oberlinites  on  the  faculty  at  Fukien 
University.  Some  names  were  over- 
looked. The  above  article  evidently 
includes  them  all. 
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Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
Sees  Movies 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Miss 
Mary  F.  Stone,  ’07,  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, January  21,  of  seeing  the 
new  Oberlin  films  of  Commencement, 
President  Wilkins’  Inauguration,  and 
some  student  activities.  Fortunately, 
too,  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  was  in  the  city 
and  brought  a direct  message. 

Miss  Stone  is  a resident  of  the 
Commons,  possibly  the  oldest  social 
settlement  in  Chicago,  barring  Hull 
House,  and  the  party  was  guided 
through  all  its  departments  by  Miss 
Leah  Taylor,  daughter  of  Dr.  Graham 
Taylor,  the  founder  or  “ warden.” 
Miss  Taylor  also  gave  an  explana- 
tion of  the  activities  centering  there 
and  also  of  the  neighborhood  to  which 
they  minister. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hemingway  and  wife  of 
Taiku,  China,  were  present  and  were 
invited  to  speak,  Mrs.  Hemingway 
responding  with  a few  words. 

About  forty-five  were  present,  many 
of  them  for  the  first  time,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  company 
stayed  till  five,  thereby  causing  many 
late  dinners,  the  time  was  all  too 
short. 

On  Saturday,  February  18th,  while 
the  city  was  still  in  the  grip  of  a very 
severe  snow-storm,  the  club  met  for 
luncheon.  Few  were  present  from  the 
suburbs  and  the  president,  first  vice- 
president,  and  treasurer  being  ill,  and 
the  second  vice-president  and  record- 
ing secretary  being  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent, the  duty  of  presiding  evolved 
upon  the  corresponding  secretary — - 
any  port  in  a storm! 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  in  trans- 
portation, thirty  were  present  to  hear 
Miss  Kathryn  Adams,  ’98,  president 
of  Constantinople  Women’s  College, 
speak  of  her  work.  She  referred  to 
the  Near  East  colleges,  and  particu- 
larly her  own,  as  the  source  of  ideal- 
ism and  leadership  and  the  bulwark 
against  the  abuse  of  the  new  liberty. 
Her  discussion  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Turkish  people  was  intensely 
interesting  and  probably  caused  some 
surprise. 

If  all  representatives  of  the  Near 
East  colleges  speak  as  well  as  Miss 
Adams,  we  prophesy  they  will  have 
no  trouble  in  raising  the  endowment 
they  are  working  for  and  she  has 
also  roused  a desire  in  some  of  our 
minds  to  visit  Turkey,  for  it  seems 
they  really  like  Americans  over  there. 


Alumni  at  Princeton  Greet 
President  Wilkins 

The  presence  of  the  President  in 
Princeton,  on  the  occasion  of  his  ad- 
dress to  the  presidents  and  deans  of 
eastern  colleges  and  universities  at 
their  conference  to  discuss  the  state 
of  religion  among  college  men,  of- 
fered an  opportunity  for  Oberlin  alum- 
ni and  former  students  in  Princeton 
to  meet  him  at  two  informal  gather- 
ings. A tea  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mark  Heald,  ’14,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  February  18,  in  honor 
of  the  President,  was  attended  by 
about  twenty  alumni,  former  students 
and  friends.  Among  those  present 
were  Dr.  Edward  C.  Armstrong,  who 
was  a recipient  of  an  honorary  L.H.D. 
degree  from  Oberlin  on  the  occasion 
of  the  inauguration  of  President 
Wilkins,  Dr.  Edward  Capps,  Hon.  ’23, 


’65 — Word  lias  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Anson  H.  Robbins  at  his  home 
in  Los  Angeles  on  November  8.  Mr.  Rob- 
bins served  with  a colored  regiment  in 
Texas  the  years  ’65  and  ’66  and  for 
thirty-five  years  was  a preacher,  first  in 
Ohio  and  then  South  Dakota.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  Rev.  Robbins  spent 
in  Los  Angeles. 

’66-’6T— Miss  Anna  Beach  died  at  the 
home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  D.  Monroe  Mar- 
vin, at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  January 
18.  Burial  took  place  at  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

’69 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Fitch 
(Emma  Monroe)  and  their  son,  James,  ’00, 
live  at  273  St.  Mark’s  Place,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Fitch  is  head  of  the 
legal  department  of  the  New  York  Title 
& Insurance  Co.  of  57  Bay  Street,  Staten 
Island. 

’74 — Matthew  Anderson  was  born  in 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  January  25,  1848,  and 
died  January  11,  1928.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  a family  of  fourteen  children. 

By  his  struggles  and  sacrifices  he  was 
educated  at  Iberia,  Oberlin  College, 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  Yale  Univer- 
sity. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  colored 
graduates  of  Princeton  Seminary,  being  a 
schoolmate  of  Daniel  W.  Culp,  Hugh  M. 
Browne,  and  Dr.  Francis  J.  Grimke.  His 
reminiscences  of  President  Finney  of 
Oberlin  College  were  vivid  and  interest- 
ing. 

lie  was  on  his  way  to  take  up  work  in 
the  South  in  1879,  but  stopping  at  Phila- 
delphia he  met  the  late  Dr.  John  B. 
Reeve,  who  suggested  that  he  remain 
there  and  develop  the  Gloucester  Mission 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 

Taking  charge  of  this  work  with  char- 
acteristic foresight  and  insistence,  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  very  valuable 
site  where  the  present  Berean  Church  is 
located.  It  was  on  this  spot  that  he 
reared  one  of  the  most  unique  institutions, 
religious  and  educational,  to  be  found  any- 
where In  the  United  States. 


and  Mrs.  Capps,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Mosh- 
er, ’99,  who  was  also  in  attendance  at 
the  conference.  In  the  evening  the 
President,  Dr.  Bohn,  Dr.  Mosher,  Mr. 
Heald,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Shaw,  ’85,  were 
the  guests  of  the  Oberlin  alumni  who 
are  engaged  in  graduate  study  in 
Princeton  at  dinner  at  the  Graduate 
College. 


Michigan  Alumni 

On  Friday,  April  20,  at  the  Detroit 
Boat  Club,  the  Detroit  alumni  are  to 
be  host  to  as  many  Michigan  Ober- 
linites  as  can  get  to  the  city  for  the 
occasion.  This  is  a direct  invitation. 
None  other  is  necessary.  President 
Wilkins  will  be  the  guest  of  honor. 
All  hoping  to  be  present  are  asked  to 
write  in  advance  to  M.  M.  Kalbfleisch, 
650  Pingree  Ave.,  Detroit. 


Rev.  Anderson  was  twice  married,  first 
to  Doctor  Caroline  V.,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Still.  She  died  in  1919. 
Later  he  was  married  to  Miss  Blanche 
Williams,  who  survives  him.  He  is  sur- 
vived also  by  two  daughters,  the  issue  of 
his  first  marriage,  two  nieces,  other  rela- 
tives and  a host  of  friends. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  more  than  a minis- 
ter, he  was  also  a far-seeing  Social 
Worker  and  Community  Builder.  He 
founded  the  Berean  Building  and  Loan 
Association  in  18S8,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  associations  in 
the  United  States.  In  1889  he  founded 
the  Berean  Manual  Training  and  Indus- 
trial School,  which  from  a small  begin- 
ning has  grown  rapidly,  and  is  typical  of 
a kind  of  education  very  much  needed  in 
many  sections  of  our  country,  North  and 
South.  His  last  contribution  to  the  Be- 
rean Enterprise  was  the  planning  for  the 
establishment  of  a Penny  Savings  Bank. 
With  prophetic  vision  he  said:  “ This 

will  be  my  last  contribution  to  the  Be- 
rean Enterprise.” 

He  was  a member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences, 
The  American  Negro  Academy,  The  Penn- 
sylvania Aboltlion.  Society,  The  National 
Geographic  Society,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Presbytery,  under  which  Presbytery  he 
labored  for  half  a century  with  the  deep- 
est respect  and  confidence  of  his  co-labor- 
ers and  fellow-Presbyters.  lie  also  rep- 
resented the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
in  the  General  Assembly.  lie  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  Universal  Peace  Society  con- 
vention held  in  Rouen,  France,  in  1903. 

'75— Jerome  Dolson  Mills  died  January 
18  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  he  had  lived 
for  the  last  seven  years.  He  wsa  born 
in  Andover,  Mass.,  December  27,  1852, 
and  was  75  years  old. 

His  parents  were  both  Oberlin  students. 
His  father,  Rev.  Henry  Mills,  graduated 
A.B.  ’49,  and  received  his  D.B.  at  Ando- 
ver in  ’54;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Lusina  Strong 
Mills,  came  from  Portage,  N.  Y.,  In  the 
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wiikc  of  President  Finney’s  evangelistic 
tour  of  New  York,  and  was  an  Oberlin 
student  for  four  years.  Jerome  joined 
the  Class  of  ’75  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sophomore  year,  and  having  superior 
preparation  quickly  become  distinguished 
as  a Greek  scholar,  and  was  awarded  the 
Greek  oration  at  the  Junior-Ex  in  May 
'74;  his  oration  was  a model  of  its  kind, 
embodying  his  own  simple  descriptions 
and  effective  quotations  from  Tnucydides. 

Mills  entered  the  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  fall  of  ’75  and  supported 
himself  by  teaching  Greek  for  three  hours 
a day  while  carrying  on  the  theological 
course.  It  was  a strenuous  exhausting 
yea  r. 

In  August  of  ’76  Mills,  E.  J.  Malle,  a 
leader  of  the  Class  of  '7G,  and  some  other 
Oberlin  men  made  a vacation  trip  to 
Washington.  Mills  and  Malle  together 
took  a skiff  for  a boat  ride  on  the  Poto- 
mac. Malle  decided  to  take  a swim,  and 
leaving  Mills  in  the  boat  plunged  in.  The 
day  was  hot;  Malle  was  instantly  seized 
with  cramps  and  drowned  before  the  as- 
tonished, half  paralyzed  Mills  could  give 
help  in  any  way.  The  shock  was  too 
much  for  the  exhausted  nerves  of  Mills; 
and  he  suffered  intensely.  Returning  to 
Oberlin  he  finished  the  theological  course 
and  took  a year  of  voice  training  in  the 
Conservatory.  His  sweet  tenor  voice  had 
always  made  him  a leader  in  the  glee 
club  and  class  singing;  and  his  moral 
earnestness  and  fine  command  of  language 
made  him  the  frequent  choice  of  his  so- 
ciety (Alpha  Zeta)  for  occasional  ad- 
dresses. 

Wisely,  he  decided  not  to  undertake  the 
strenuous  work  of  the  pastorate  for  which 
he  was  prepared:  but  finding  a home  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  he  succeeded  his  class- 
mate, Hastings  H.  Hart,  as  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Control  of  Charitable 
and  Correctional  Institutions,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  with  credit  and  success  for 
many  years. 

’75— Mrs.  Frances  Stevens  Guliek  has 
returned  to  her  home  at  2320  E.  Manoa 
Road,  Honolulu,  after  spending  ten  months 
in  California  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Whitaker,  and  family  while 
they  were  on  leave  from  China. 

’87-’8S — The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horatio  B.  Newell  (Jane  Cozad)  mission- 
aries in  Seoul,  Korea,  supported  by  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Congregational  Church  of 
Cleveland,  was  recently  burned.  All  the 
furniture  and  personal  belongings  of  the 
Newell  family  were  destroyed. 

’89 — Edith  Hall  Seymour  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  George  II.  Seymour,  arrived  In 
Honolulu  January  0.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour plan  to  spend  three  months  in  Ha- 
waii. 

’80— F.  A.  ITazeltine  has  a unique  posi- 
tion in  the  federal  prohibition  service, 
having  been  designated  by  Commissioner 
Doran  to  look  up  convicted  violators  of 
the  prohibition  law  and  assess  them  for 
old  revenue  taxes,  to  which  they  are 
liable  under  statutes  passed  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  liquor  trade  for  its  protec- 
tion back  in  the  old  saloon  days.  He  is 
Just  now  operating  in  his  home  state 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Hazeltine  was  a 
divisional  chief  of  prohibition  agents  un- 
der former  Commissioner  Iiaynes,  having 


been  the  second  man  that  Haynes  turned 
to  for  assistance  when  he  was  appointed. 
Mr.  Hazeltine  resigned  when  General  An- 
drews succeeded  Haynes,  but  accepted 
appointment  under  Commissioner  Doran 
soon  after  the  latter  was  appointed.  He  is 
also  secretary  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  that  state  and  has  been  chosen  for  the 
fifth  time  as  delegate  to  the  coming 
Methodist  General  Conference  in  Kansas 
City,  he  having  been  reelected  oftencr 
than  any  other  Methodist  layman  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  While . in  private  life  he 
edits  the  South  Bend  (Wash.)  Journal  in 
conjunction  with  his  son,  E.  T.  Hazel- 
tine, ’21,  O.  C. 

’89— Dr.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  spoke  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  Association  of  American 
Colleges  held  at  Atlantic  City  January 
12-14.  Dr.  Metcalf’s  subject  was  research 
in  colleges. 

c’90— John  Winter  Thompson,  for  many 
years  head  of  the  organ  department,  is 
now  head  of  the  theory  department  in 
Knox  College  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Fishing  at  his  summer  home,  Soguanota, 
Mich.,  is  his  favorite  pastime. 

*93-’94— Theodore  Stearns  is  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Foundation  to  a year  of  study 
in  Dresden,  Germany.  Mr.  Stearns  re- 
ceived his  appointment  for  creative  work 
in  musical  composition,  principally  for  the 
completion  and  orchestration  of  his  opera, 
“Atlantis.” 

>98—  So,  “ Some  old  friends  get  to  won- 
d’ring 

What  their  old  friends  are  about, 

Where  they  arc  and  what  they  are 
doing,” 

Seems  they  want  to  find  that  out. 

Tho’  we’ve  never  sought  the  lime- 
light, 

From  publicity  we’ve  shied, 

Still,  old  friends  have  claims  upon  us 
That  may  not  be  cast  aside. 

Twenty  years  we  spent  in  teaching 
Growing  boys,  how  to  grow, 

How  to  think  and  how  to  worship,— 
Fine  and  worthwhile  work,  we 
know. 

Now,  we  live  in  fair  Ravenna, 

Where  we  manufacture  cans, 

Paper  tubes  and  paper  boxes, — 

Fine  a job  as  any  man’s. 

Twenty-nine  short  years  we’re  mar- 
ried,— 

Crowded  years  of  work  and  play, 

Have  a son  who  shares  our  business 
And  our  pleasures  day  by  day. 

In  the  Church  we  all  have  places, 

In  the  towh  we  do  our  bit, 

Chief,  we  try  to  be  good  neighbors, 
That’s  about  the  whole  of  it. 

Nothing  startling,  rather  prosy, 

These  the  things  old  friends  would 
know, 

But  that’s  all  except,  “God  bless  you,” 
Freiuds  from  O.  C.,  Ohio. 

— C.  Z.  Aughlnbaugh,  ’98. 

Martha  Aughlnbaugh. 

Son,  Karl  H.,  ’24. 


•08— Robert,  the  older  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Shattue,  Is  a student  in 
the  the  agricultural  department  of  tho 
school  at  Corvallis,  Wash.  The  younger 
son,  Hugh,  Is  a freshman  In  the  school  of 
administration  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado at  Boulder,  Colo.  Mrs.  Shattue  Is 
now  residing  in  Salem,  Ore. 

’99— Mrs.  Mary  Brand  Ruggles  sailed 
February  10,  on  the  Berengaria,  for  Paris, 
where  she  is  to  be  stylist  for  the  Ever- 
fast  Fabric  Company. 

c’02-’03— In  the  February  issue  of  the 
Musical  Observer  there  is  an  article  by 
Mrs.  Grace  Nichols  Hume.  For  several 
years  Mrs.  Hume  has  been  writing  for 
The  Etude  and  the  Musical  Observer  and 
since  studying  at  Oberlin  lias  filled  posi- 
tions as  director  of  music  in  five  state 
institutions. 

’03— Cleaveland  R.  Cross  of  Cleveland, 
has  been  elected  a trustee  of  the  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  half  dozen  largest  insurance  com- 
panies in  America. 

’04— Last  summer  George  C.  Enders  was 
a member  of  the  Sherwood  Eddy  Ameri- 
can Seminar,  which  held  sessions  in  Lon- 
don, Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  Geneva,  and 
Paris,  being  addressed  in  each  city  by 
outstanding  men  and  women.  Mr.  En- 
ders was  also  a delegate  to  the  World 
Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 

m’04 — Mrs.  Bertha  Hopkins  Leonard  and 
friends  have  presented  to  the  Oberlin 
High  School  eleven  framed  pictures  in 
memory  of  her  son,  Robert  Leonard,  who 
died  three  years  ago  while  a high  school 
student.  The  pictures  were  brought  from 
Italy  last  summer  by  Professor  Lord. 

’04 — Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Merrick  J.  Sloan  of  21%  E.  Mar- 
ket Street,  Warren,  Ohio,  on  January  24. 

’01-’05,  ’08— Mrs.  Louis  C.  Johnson 

(Jeanne  Payne),  who  paints  miniatures  in 
the  intervals  of  training  her  two  little 
sons,  is  one  of  tne  jury  of  the  tenth  ex- 
hibition of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Society 
of  Miniature  Painters  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Long  Island  City  Hospital 
and  a college  lecturer  in  addition  to  his 
general  practice,  was  one  of  the  first 
physicians  from  the  states  to  go  to  Can- 
ada for  study  with  Dr.  Bouting  and 
learned  from  him  the  process  of  making 
insulin  for  the  treatment  of  diabetes.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  live  at  39  Itcmsen 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’05 — Word  has  been  received  of  the  sud- 
den death,  from  heart  failure,  of  Herman 
B.  Keller,  on  August  21,  1927,  at  his 
home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*06— Dean  II.  Lightner,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  South  Dakota  State 
Bankers’  Association,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens  Savings  and  Trust 
Co.,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  January. 

’06 — Rev.  Harold  G.  Vincent  has  be- 
come pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Deerfield,  Mass.  He  will  also  have  re- 
sponsibiltiy  in  connection  with  Deerfield 
Academy  and  Englebrook  Lodge  School. 

06  Anna  Morse  Starr  died  at  the  home 
of  her  sister  in  Miami,  Fla.,  January  13 
from  a stroke  of  paralysis.  Miss  Starr 
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was  taken  ill  in  Oberlin  last  summer, 
where  she  stopped  on  her  way  east  after 
a vacation  spent  in  the  Northwest.  After 
some  weeks  there  she  went  to  Florida, 
where  it  was  expected  that  she  would  re- 
cuperate. She  received  her  A.M.  from 
Oberlin  in  1907  and  her  Pli.D.  from  Chi- 
cago in  1911.  For  the  last  fifteen  years 
she  has  been  professor  of  zoology  and 
botany  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 

’04-’07— Congressman  Martin  L.  Davey 
of  Kent,  Ohio,  is  prominently  mentioned 
as  a candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation as  governor  of  Ohio. 

’07— Mrs.  Louise  Gulick  Whitaker,  with 
her  husband  and  five  children,  returned  in 
October  to  Lintsing,  Shantung,  China, 
after  spending  last  year  in  California. 
The  Whitakers  found  that  the  Chinese 
lay-workers  had  made  good  progress  dur- 
ing their  absence  in  America. 

’09— William  M.  Burton  is  a lawyer  at 
1521-25  City  National  Bank  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  Since  1921  he  has  been  an 
instructor  on  Torts  and  Damages  in  the 
University  of  Omaha  night  school  of  law. 

’ll— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Cooley 
(Ruth  Kellogg,  ’ll)  have  a daughter,  Helen 
Patricia,  born  January  25.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooley  and  family  moved  to  Saco,  Me.,  in 
November,  1927,  where  Mr.  Cooley  accept- 
ed the  position  of  Boy  Scout  Executive 
for  York  County,  Maine.  Their  address 
is  35  Cleveland  Street,  Saco,  Me. 

’ll— Mr.  Donald  M.  Brodie  of  New  York, 
and  Miss  Marian  L.  Williams  of  Green- 
field, Mass.,  were  married  January  28. 

’12— Mildred  Metcalf,  who  last  year  re- 
ceived her  A.M.  from  New  York  Univer- 
sity in  the  department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, is  this  year  filling  the  position  of 
Head  of  the  department  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation for  Women  at  the  University  of 
Utah  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

’12— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  F.  G.  Don- 
aldson (Elaine  Strong)  and  four  children 
are  taking  a sabbatical  year  from  their 
work  in  China.  They  are  making  their 
home  this  year  at  61  N.  Ash  Street, 
Brockton,  Mass. 

t’12-’15 — The  8,000  inhabitants  of  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  turned  out  en-masse  at 
their  third  international  night,  January 
30.  This  civic  fete  included  persons 
speaking  45  different  languages.  Elabor- 
ate exhibits,  entertainments  and  talks 
were  part  of  the  program.  The  affair  is 
sponsored  by  the  Lions  Club,  of  which 
Stephen  D.  Pyle  is  the  head. 

'13— Marjorie  E.  Hamilton  has  recently 
been  made  a hostess  at  the  Allerton  Club 
at  701  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

’13— Robert  C.  Whitehead  is  resigning 
his  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  be  effective 
April  1st,  in  order  to  take  up  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Vernon  Heights  Congregational 
Church  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

’13— A son,  James  Brand,  was  born  to 
James  .1.  and  Margaret  Brand  Hayes  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  January  23. 

’14— Born,  to  Earl  G.  and  Olive  Dixon 
Van  De  Car,  1320  E.  Culver  Street,  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  a son,  Earl  James,  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1927. 

•14 — Merle  V.  Arnold  is  special  represen- 
tative of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arnold,  with  their  two  kiddies,  live  at 


1108  W.  Mountain  Avenue. 

’34— Unto  the  Hills  Is  the  title  of  a 
poem  by  Ada  Simpson  Sherwood,  found 
in  the  January  issue  of  Mountain  Life 
and  Work. 

’14— George  Frederick  Cobb,  age  11 
years,  oldest  child  of  Alma  Mueller  and 
Harry  T.  Cobb,  died  suddenly  of  menin- 
gitis September  28,  1927,  at  their  home, 
14415  Rutland  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

’15 — Dr.  Bruce  R.  Baxter  is  acting  dean 
of  the  School  of  Religion  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  He  also  con- 
ducts the  all-university  daily  chapel  ex- 
ercises. The  School  of  Religion  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Its  graduate  department  has 
fifteen  candidates  this  year  for  the  mas- 
ter of  theology  degree. 

’15— Martin  Dodge  has  left  his  position 
as  manager  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of 
the  Merchant  Association  in  New  York 
to  become  secretary  of  the  American  Air- 
ports Corporation  at  527  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Mr.  Dodge  began  his  new 
work  on  March  1. 

’16 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Kalbfleisch 
(Kathleen  White)  have  a daughter,  Margie 
Carolyn,  born  December  9,  1927.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kalbfleisch  live  at  650  Pingree  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

’15-’17— “The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey’’ 
is  the  title  of  Thornton  Wilder’s  last 
book. 

’16 — Reginald  Bell  resigned  his  position 
as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity last  June.  This  year  he  is  study- 
ing at  that  university  to  take  his  mas- 
ter’s degree  in  Education,  preparatory  to 
a doctorate  in  Social  Science.  January  1 
Mr.  Bell  was  appointed  acting  instructor 
in  Citizenship  in  the  university  for  the 
two  succeeding  quarters  of  this  year. 

’16 — “Too  Many  Ideas  Not  So  Good”  is 
the  title  of  an  article  in  the  February  is- 
sue of  the  American  Druggist  by  Stephen 
L.  Demeter. 

’17— Rudolf  Hertz  has  published  a pag- 
eant, Redhill’s  Son,  a cycle  of  Indian 
life. 

’17 — In  Mountain  Life  and  Work  for 
January,  1928,  is  an  article  by  Orrin  L. 
Keener  on  Safeguarding  Democracy. 

’17— After  a year’s  study  abroad,  five 
months  each  in  London  and  Paris  and  two 
months  visiting  various  laboratories  in 
Europe,  Mr.  A.  Joyce  Riker  has  again 
taken  up  his  work  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  doing  full  time  research  on 
bacterial  diseases  of  plants. 

’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  P.  Nichols 
(Helen  Hellyer)  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  second  daughter,  Janet  Hellyer,  on 
September  20,  1927.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
live  at  1530  Yale  Avenue  N.  W.,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

’18— Chauncey  L.  Williams  has  just  been 
made  vice-president  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge 
Corporation  of  New  York  City,  a publish- 
ing concern.  His  special  responsibility 
is,  Sweet's  Architectural  Catalog,  and 
Sweet's  Engineering  Catalog. 

'18 — Elizabeth  May  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  K.  Doolittle  (Dortha 
Bailey)  of  30719  S.  Park  Avenue,  Chicago, 
on  January  26. 

c’18 — Mrs.  Luclle  Stonebraker  Bradley 
is  state  chairman  of  the  Music  Study 
Course  and  Program  Exchange  of  the 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  Since  grad- 
uation Mrs.  Bradley  has  studied  with 


prominent  teachers  in  New  York  and 
Cincinnati.  She  is  at  present  studying 
with  Mr.  Murz  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Bradley  and  three-year-old  son 
live  in  Georgetown,  K.v. 

'10— On  September  23,  1027,  Kathryn  L. 
Scheid  was  married  at  Caracas,  Venezu- 
ela, to  Mr.  Arthur  Hind  Taylor.  Her  ad- 
dress, after  February  13,  will  be  Apar- 
tado  919,  Barranqullla,  Colombia. 

_ ’I9— La  Moille  V.  Pugh  has  entered  the 
Stanford  School  of  Nursing,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Caiif. 

’19— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  Bevis  (Maude 
Lichty)  are  now  promoting  the  work  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Guild,  Inc.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bevis  and  their  two  sons  live  at 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

19  Edna  M.  Lewis  is  attending  Colum- 
bia University  this  year  and  is  getting 
her  master’s  degree  in  Public  Health  Su- 
pervision of  School  Nursing.  Her  address 
is  531  W.  122nd  Street,  Apt.  A 23  New 
York. 

’20— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Fitch  an- 
nounce  the  engagement  of  their  daughter. 
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DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 
7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  St. 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

Hours— 9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107; 
Res.  433-W 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 

13  West  College  St. 
OBERLIN 
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The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


OBERLIN  INN 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 

W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 


Apollo  Theatre 
Rex  Theatre 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

Motion  Picture  Productions 


The  BANK 
for  WOMEN 

BANKING  is  made  easy  and  pleasant 
for  women  at  this  institution. 

THEY  will  feel  just  as  much  at  [home 
here  as  in  a department  store. 

A CHECKING  ACCOUNT  simpli- 
fies the  family  buying  done  so  largely  now- 
adays by  the  women  of  the  household. 

WE  especially  encourage  women  to 
open  accounts  with  us,  as  we  give  them 
SPECIAL  attention. 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 


Tourist  Baggage  Insurance 

costs  very  little  and  covers  your  personal  belongings 
wherever  you  go  against  all  hazards — fire,  theft,  flood, 
larceny,  burglary,  damage  in  transit,  etc.  I wonder  how 
much  this  ad  is  worth  and  shall  tabulate  the  inquiries 
that  come  from  it,  to  check  on  the  response  this  maga- 
zine produces.  If  you  are  going  to  travel — let’s  have 
your  inquiry. 


Louis  E.  Burgner 

INSURANCE  REAL  ESTATE 

21  South  Main  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


New  Spring  Footwear 

COLORS— 

Honey  Biege 

Cassia  Biege 
Champagne 
Pastel 
Gray 
Patent 

Beautiful  New  Patterns  and  Popular  Prices. 

Behr’s  Boot  Shop 

15  North  Main  Street  OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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Albertine  Lewis,  to  Ellis  James  Hopkins, 
University  of  Michigan  1020.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins is  practicing  law  in  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

’20— Mrs.  Blanche  Woodrff  Lahman  is 
now  living  at  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  where  she 
and  Mr.  Lahman  have  purchased  the 
Smith  Studio. 

*20-'21 — Alice  Williams  Huhbert  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  ITubbert  (Helen 
Goodell)  on  January  11.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hubbert  live  at  295  W.  Greenwood  Ave- 
nue, Lansdowne,  Pa. 

’21— Otis  F.  Rockwood  has  organized, 
with  his  brother,  a company  called  The 
Rockwood  Publications,  which  owns  and 
publishes  six  newspapers  and  one  maga- 
zine. 

'21— On  January  7,  at  Sylvan  Acres, 
Augusta,  Mich.,  Sylvia  Sullivan  was  mar- 
ried to  Robert  E.  Maes.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maes  are  living  at  Belvedere  Apts.,  4055 
Lake  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  where  Mr. 
Maes  is  on  the  experimental  engineering 
staff  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

’21— John  Hunter  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  J.  Clark  (Helen  Gray)  on  May 
6,  1927.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  live  at  12S5 
W.  105th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'21— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  H.  Browning 
(Margaret  Smith)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  on  February  16  at  Painesville, 
Ohio. 

'21— Carroll  P.  Lahman  has  been  hon- 
ored by  being  made  member-at-large  of 
Delta  Sigma  Rho,  the  biggest  honorary 
forensic  fraternity  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Lahman  is  debate  coach  of  Western 
State  Teachers’  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

’21— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Carl- 
son (Elizabeth  Poucher)  moved  to  Huron, 
S.  Dak.,  in  September.  Rev.  Carlson  is 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
at  Huron. 

Beauty  Demands 
Hair-Free  Skin! 

No  i vomcin’s  face  need  be 
blemished  by  Hair 


TRADE  MARK 

The  Fragrant  Wax  Depilatory 


Destroys  every  unsightly  Hair 
quickly,  safely  and  comfortably 
Satisfied  or  money  refunded. 

ENZIT  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


ENZIT  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  14c 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

I enclose  $1.00  for  your  regular 
Enzlt  package,  mailed  In  a plain 
wrapper. 

Name  

Street  

City State 

Druggist’s  Name 

Address  O.C.M.  3-28 


'22— R.  Jack  Herberts  is  a special  agent 
for  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  with  an  office  at  209  S.  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago. 

c’22— This  semester  Margaret  E.  Franke 
is  assisting  Professor  Gehrkens  in  the 
Public  School  Music  department  of  the 
Conservatory. 

’22— Lucille  E.  Day  is  one  of  the  three 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissions  for  Foreign  Missions  who  is 
on  trial  in  connection  with  charges  made 
by  the  Turkish  government  of  the  spread- 
ing of  religious  propaganda.  The  Turkish 
government  has  closed  the  American 
School  for  Girls  at  Brousa,  Turkey,  which 
is  run  by  the  American  Board  and  in 
which  Miss  Day  was  teaching. 

’22 — Ferdinand  Hochhalter  will  spend 
the  summer  at  Care  of  Vre  Valentine 
Ehlingcr,  1 Grand  rue,  Fellering  Haut 
Rliiu,  France.  Mr.  Hochhalter  is  to  be 
married  in  Europe  and  will  then  return 
in  the  fall  with  his  bride  to  Eureka,  S. 
Dak.,  where  he  is  superintendent  of 
schools. 

ex-*22,  '24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M. 
Holmes  (Katherine  Betts)  of  Erie,  Pa., 
announce  the  arrival  of  a son,  Robert 
Merrill  Holmes,  on  February  0,  1928. 

’23-  This  year  Margaret  L.  Hill  is  teach- 
ing history  at  Emerson  high  school,  Gary, 
Ind.  Miss  Hill's  address  is  406  Washing- 
ton Street,  Gary. 

’23— Clair  C.  Olson  was  married  on  Feb- 
ruary 4 to  Grace  A.  Anderson  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Rev.  Justin  W.  Nixon  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Olson  are  at  home  at  62  Nor- 
mandie Court,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

’23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Harold  Andrews 
and  son,  Charles  Richard,  aged  one  year, 
are  living  at  240  Valentine  Lane,  Yonk- 
ers, N.  Y.  Mr.  Andrews  is  employed  with 
the  R.  II.  Macy  Company. 

’23— Luella  M.  Beck  is  YT.  W.  C.  A.  stu- 
dent secretary  and  student  pastor  of  the 
College  Hill  Community  Church  at  Iowa 
State  Teachers’  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

’23— Lennabel  Lefever  has  accepted  a 
position  to  teach  French  in  Lincoln  high 
school,  Cleveland.  Her  address  is  303  E. 
High  Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  as  she  has 
not  decided  on  a Cleveland  address  as  yet. 

’23— After  having  been  ill  for  a semes- 
ter, Grace  Bray  is  now  teaching  at  Sag- 
inaw high  school,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

'23— Born,  to  Richard  W.  and  Beatrice 
Cook  Bosworth  of  Cleveland,  January  7, 
a daughter,  Mary  McClure. 

’24 — In  December  Sarah  Bowen  gradu- 
ated from  the  medical  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  She  is  now  taking 
a few  months  of  internship  at  Gillette 
State  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  June  Miss  Bowen 
will  begin  a one-year  internship  at  the 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital. 

’24— Dr.  and  Mrs.  II.  S.  Brooker,  Jr., 
(Ruth  V.  Crossen)  have  a son,  Henry 
Spence  Brooker  III,  who  arrived  July  27, 
1927. 

'24—  "Calcutta  Begger”  is  the  title  of 
an  article  by  Leon  C.  Lewandoski  in  The 
New  Student  for  February  1. 

'25,  '24— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giles  E.  Dawson 
(Margaret  Williams)  are  living  at  2065 
Cornell  Road,  No.  20,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


How  Is 
Your 

CREDIT? 

Yesterday— 

life  insurance  agents 
were  considered  a bore,  a 
time  consuming  nuisance. 
That  prejudice  has  disap- 
peared now. 

Today,  if  you  ask  a 
banker  about  your  credit, 
he  asks  you  about  your 
life  insurance. 

But,  though  you  may 
have  enough  insurance 
to  satisfy  your  banker, 
you  may  not  have  exactly 
the  right  arrangement  of 
policies  to  secure  you  and 
your  dependents  the  max- 
imum of  future  security. 

A John  Hancock  agent 
is  a specialist  in  security 
for  the  future,  the  founda- 
tion of  mental  serenity. 

Ask  him  to  come  in. 


A Strong  Company,  Over  Sixty  Years 
in  Business.  Liberal  as  to  Contract, 
Safe  and  Secure  in  EveryWay. 


JOHN  M.  HALL 

Attorney-at-Law 

1213-14-15-16-17  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address— “McHa II” 
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For  That  Trip  to  Europe 

THE  experienced  traveller  has  learned  that  the  most 
satisfactory  form  in  which  he  can  carry  his  money  is 
in  Travelers  Checks.  They  are  available  in  convenient  de- 
nominations; they  are  safe;  they  are  self-identifying;  and 
they  may  be  cashed  almost  anywhere  in  the  world. 

For  the  family  or  larger  party  a Travellers  Letter  of  Credit 
is  suggested. 

“The  Bank  on  the  Corner”  is  able  to  provide  the  traveller 
with  either  or  both  of  these  conveniences,  and  the  cost  is  small. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 

“ On  The  Corner  ” 

O.  C.  McKEE,  Cashier 


We  Have  Some  New 
Pidures  and  Books 

There  are  a number  of  New  Titles 
that  are  very  interesting 


Also  in  Pidures 

Some  choice  subjects  that  are  very 
artistic 


A.  G.  Comings  Son 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


Bloomfield  Dresses 


Kayser  Hosiery  and  Gloves 


Carter’s  Rayon  Underwear 


Our  Cash  plan  affords  you  the  opportunity  of 
buying  superior  quality  at  more 
reasonable  prices 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 
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The  Rice  Studio 

has  all  varsity  and  class 
negatives  from  1894  to 
1928. 

Secure  your  copies  now,  as 
lack  of  space  will  soon 
necessitate  disposal  of 
older  negatives. 

THE  RICE  STUDIO 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


«o»  i<sgEg>0 — isv 

Changing  College 

by 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 

$1.50 

HAYLOR’S 

Books  and  Stationery 

V8i l<£ggg>|--'-i  ■ - — - ' 16V 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


where  Mr.  Dawson  Is  teaching  at  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  College  for 
Women.  Mrs.  Dawson  is  working  at  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

’25— After  spending  last  winter  in  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.,  recuperating  from  an  illness, 
Esther  E.  Conway  became  secretary  to 
the  charge  physician  of  the  Women’s 
Service  at  Bloomingdale  Hospital,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  in  September.  Blooming- 
dale  is  a hospital  for  mentally  diseased 
patients.  Miss  Conway’s  address  is  Box 
175,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

’25— Linda  M.  Blanchard  is  teaching 
Latin  and  French  in  the  high  school  of 
Garrettsville,  Ohio.  Miss  Blanchard  also 
directs  the  glee  clubs  and  chorus  of  the 
school. 

c’25 — Charlotte  Skinner  is  teaching  mu- 
sic in  junior  high  school  at  Cleveland. 

c’25— The  February  issue  of  Etude  Mu- 
sic Magazine  contains  an  article  on  “First 
Ventures  into  Third  Position’’  for  a young 
violinist  written  by  Rob  Roy  Peery.  In 
addition  to  his  teaching  in  Salisbury,  N. 
C.,  Mr.  Peery  is  doing  composing  and 
during  the  past  few  months  has  had  ten 
works  published. 

’26— Alma  Frances  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Green  of  806  E.  Huron, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  February  5.  Mr. 
Green  is  on  the  second  year  of  his  law 
course  at  the  university. 

ex-’26 — John  A.  Webber  will  complete 
his  course  in  Metallurgy  and  Chemical 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan this  June. 

’27 — On  December  26  Charles  C.  Crago 
and  Kathryn  Seale  were  married  at  Rocky 
River,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Crago  will  continue 
this  year  with  her  teaching  at  Akron  and 
Mr.  Crago  with  his  post  graduate  work 
at  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

’27— Adaline  Delameter  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  of  Antwerp,  Ohio,  this 
year. 

'27— Robert  E.  Leahy  is  studying  law  at 
the  Western  Reserve  Law  School,  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Leahy’s  address  is  2999  W.  14th 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ex-’28— Elizabeth  Ellen  Byers  of  3011 
Somerton  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio, 
was  married  on  January  14  to  Mr.  James 
Hatfield  Currie  of  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Currie  are  at  home  at  7719  N.  Hermitage 
Avenue,  Chicago. 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


GIBSON’S 
Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES 
OF  ALUMNI 

J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 
Telephone  205 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 
33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


A.  R.  K1MPTON 

JEWELRY 

21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


For  Your  Oberlin  Parties  Have  An 

The  Painted  Window 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

AND  MARTIN  INN 

Song  Book 

19  East  College  Street 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

$1.50  Prepaid 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNI 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

PARTIES,  SMALL  GROUPS,  ETC. 

WHY 


men 


who  have  enrolled  for  the  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service  are 


FIFTY  years  ago  a man  could  rea- 
sonably hope  for  success  in  busi- 
ness if  he  was  willing  to  work  hard  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  to  get  it. 

Today  many  men  attain  prosperity 
in  the  same  slow  way.  But  today 
there  is  a new  factor  in  business  prog- 
ress. The  men  who  are  succeeding 
while  they  are  still  young  are  the  men 
who  have  sensed  its  development. 

Business  has  made  enormous  strides 
in  the  last  decade. The  mere  specialist 
can  no  longer  hold  his  own  against 
the  executive  who  is  familiar  with  all 
departments  of  business.  The  suc- 
cessful man  must  understand  the  re- 
lation of  each  department  of  his  busi- 
ness to  every  other  department.  He 
must  understand  the  relation  of  his 
business  to  every  other  business. 


The  problem  of  making  this  knowl- 
edge available  to  business  men  has 
been  a difficult  one.  The  universities 
have  done  what  they  could.  They 
have  established  business  schools  with 
courses  covering  every  field  of  business. 

But  what  about  the  man  who  is 
already  actively  engaged  in  business 
— the  man  who  knows  there  are  weak 
spots  in  his  knowledge,  but  cannot 
possibly  take  the  time  to  attend  one 
of  the  university  schools  of  business? 

Nineteen  years  ago  the  late  Joseph 
French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 
of  New  York  University,  realized  the 
gravity  of  this  problem.  He  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  a faculty  including 
both  college  teachers  and  business 
men,  and  a Course  so  arranged  that 
any  man  might  follow  it  effectively 
in  his  own  home. 


Thus  began  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute. 

In  nineteen  years  more  than  300,- 
000  business  men  have  enrolled.  Over 
40%  of  them  are  college  men,  and 
38,000  are  presidents  of  successful 
businesses. 

Why  are  40%  college  men?  The 
answer  is  simple.  College  men  know 
the  value  of  systematic  training. 
Naturally  they  have  been  quick  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  authentic 
Course  which  gives  them  in  two  years 
the  broad  business  knowledge  most 
men  take  a lifetime  to  acquire. 

If  you  are  a college  man,  we  will 
gladly  send  you  a copy  of  "Forging 
Ahead  in  Business.”  This  interesting 
little  book  gives  all  the  facts  about 
the  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service.  Thousands  of  college  men 
have  profited  from  the  story  it  tells. 
Use  the  coupon  below. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


Executive  Training  for  Business  Men 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  526  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 


Send  me  the  new  revised  edition  of  “Forging  Ahead 
in  Business,”  which  I may  keep  without  charge. 


Signature. 


Business  Position. 


Business  Address. 


1 

1 

1 

• 1 


IN  CANADA,  address  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  Limited,  C.  1'.  R.  Bldg.,  Toronto 
IN  ENGLAND, 67  Great  Russell  St.,  London*  IN  AUSTRALIA,  nc  Castlercagh  St.,  Sydney 


"I’m  glad  you  ’phoned  me,  Jim!” 

Of  course  he  is  happy  about  it.  And  any  classmate  of  yours  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  phone  him  when  you  are  in  his  town  and  have  some 
time  to  kill.  Particularly  if  you  have  not  seen  each  other  for  years . . . 
This  is  only  one  of  the  pleasant  things  that  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni 
Hotels  make  possible.  At  each  of  these  hotels  is  an  index  of  the  resident 
alumni  of  your  college.  When  you  are  travelling  and  have  a moment  to 
spare,  this  index  is  a treasure  trove  of  information  for  reviving  friend- 
ships that  mean  much  to  you . . . Stop  at  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels 
when  you  travel.  You  will  enjoy  the  experience.  And  you  will  be 
helping  the  Alumni  Office  in  furthering  the  work  which  it  is  doing. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Baltimore , Southern 
Berkeley , Claremont 
Bethlehem , Pa.,  Bethlehem 
Boston,  Copley-Plaza 
Chicago,  Blackstone 
Chicago,  Windermere 
Chicago,  Allerton  House 
Cleveland , Allerton  House 
Columbuf,  Neil  House 
Fresno,  Californian 
Kansas  City,  Muehlebach 
Lincoln , Lincoln 

Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  Biltmore 
Madison,  Park 
Minneapolis,  Nicollet 
Montreal,  Mount  Royal  Hotel 
New  Orleans,  Monteleone 
New  York,  Roosevelt 


New  York,  Waldorf-Astoria 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Northampton 

Oakland,  Oakland 

Peoria , III.,  Pere  Marquette 

Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Franklin 

Pittsburgh,  Schenley 

Portland,  Ore.,  Multnomah 

Rochester,  Scncca 

Sacramento,  Sacramento 

San  Diego,  St.  James 

San  Francisco,  Palace 

Seattle,  Olympic 

St.  Louis,  Coronado 

Syracuse,  Onondaga 

Toronto,  King  Edward 

Urbana,  III.,  Urbana-Lincoln 

Washington,  D.  C.,  New  Willard 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  Lycoming 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ALUMNI  EXTENSION 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  the  Alumni  Office 
1 

Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the 
I managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels.  , 

cI^ame... Class I 

c 'Address  1 

j 0<y State....  | 

1 


